





26th Annual Judging Contest begins: Holstein Class on page 18 
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FOR PLOWING, draft is maintained automatically, 
even with heavy overhanging implements penetration exactly, even in changing soils. 
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Another Years-Ahead 
FIRST BY 
FERGUSON | | 


4-Way Work Control | 
on the 


FERGUSON 35 





How Ferguson Quadramatic Control 
Lets You Take Full Charge of Implements 





Control of implements is sure and easy with a Ferguson 

35”” because of the time-tried and continually improved 
Ferguson System. 

Right at your finger tips is new Quadramatic Control 
that will amaze you with its close command of imple- 
ments. This Ferguson “first” lets you raise and lower 
implements, select draft and maintain working depth, 
adjust the hydraulic system’s speed of response and hold 
implements at any position you choose—all with the 
same compact control quadrant. 

And you'll find the other members of the Ferguson 
+-Way Work Control team contributing their part to 
your mastery over every farm job: Variable-Drive PTO 


for versatile, synchronized power; “‘2-Stage”’ Clutching 
for one-pedal control of both transmission and PTO; 
and Dual-Range Transmission to insure peak efficiency 
in each speed range. 

No longer need your tractor’s limitations dictate how 
well you farm. Ask your Ferguson Dealer to show you 
how the Ferguson “35” lets you take comp/ete charge! 


Ferguson 


Racine, Wisconsin 


FOR DISCING AND CULTIVATING, you can control FOR UTILITY JOBS, you can raise, lower, hold, 


and operate implements while you're working. 
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Hazel 
on the tip of her tongue 


Hs an important cow at the Larro 
Research Farm. Given her choice of 
feeds in recent palatability tests, she un- 
hesitatingly selected new tasty-texture 
SureMilk . . . and downed 58 pounds on 
top of a full feed of roughage! 

Small wonder dairymen say their cows 
like Larro’s new coarse, appetizing feed the 
best of anything yet. 

The reason: Larro SureMilk is light, but 
not loaded with dusty, parching fines. These 
essential nutrients are pelleted . . . well 
mixed with the coarser ingredients. Then, 
just enough molasses is added to sweeten 
the mixture without covering up the natu- 
ral flavor. 
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had the answer 


What’s more, Larro SureMilk’s un- 
matched milk-making power is proved by 
thousands of herd records. It supplies every 
nutrient that hard-working cows need to 
stay healthy and milk their best on even 
poor pasture or roughage. These nutrients 
include Larromin . . . General Mills’ ex- 
clusive mineral blend that makes separate 
mineral feeding unnecessary. And Sure- 
Milk doesn’t pack in a cow’s stomach. Its 
slightly laxative quality helps promote good 
cow condition. 

Your Larro SureFeed deaer invites you 
to try this modern dairy feed soon. Like 
Hazel, your own cows will be glad you did. 


General Mills « Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 








SUREMILK 
CONCENTRATE 


Larro 

Sure Milk 

32 is for- 

mulated by 

General Mills 

. for dairymen 

who want to mix their 

own rations. It supplies 

all the milk-making nu- 

trients needed with 

home-grown grain... 

and adds appetite ap- 
peal to the ration 


SURECALF 

STARTER 

Gives 

calves all 

the benefits o 

Larro’s new 
tasty-texture 

plus super 

~™ neurishment for 
the kind of start they 
need to develop fast 
breed early and be 
come profitable milk- 
‘Ts in your dairy herd 


sooner 





Do you have the problem of 


MILK FEVER? 


Here’s GOOD NEWS! 


AN INEXPENSIVE WAY 


of feeding for 


PREVENTION 
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POST FRESH PERIOD 


Courtesy Oto Agreultura! Eapersment Station 


k—— 7 DAY PRE-FRESH PERIOD 


This graph portrays changes in the blood serum calcium of normal, milk fever, 
and vitamin D-treated cows before and after calving. The heavy line represents 

»ws fed 30 million units of vitamin D per day for 5 to 7 days before freshening. 
Note high level of blood serum calcium which protects against milk fever. The 
ower broken line represents low calcium levels found in milk fever cows. At 
point X milk fever cows lose consciousness. 


Has milk fever proved to be a problem 
among certain cows in your herd? Then 
this advertisement by Standard Brands 
will be welcome news for you. 


For many years scientists have been ex- 
perimenting with heavy doses of Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast to prevent 
milk fever. These scientists were seeking 
to learn at what level and for what period of time heavy vita- 
min D intake would prove most effective and cost the least. 





After fifteen years of experiments at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, recommendations can now be made as to 
the proper level of vitamin D to feed for milk fever prevention. 
We can also tell you that feeding at this recommended level, 
each day, for 5 to 7 days before freshening, is comparatively 


inexpensive. 


Remember, the feeding of heavy doses of FIDY is not for the 
treatment of milk fever— it is used as a preventive of milk 
fever. See your feed dealer or veterinarian. 


If you have experienced milk fever losses and your feed dealer 
or veterinarian is not yet prepared to take care of your needs 
—write us. They and we can now help you, thanks to advances 
in dairy science. Address 
Desk HD-16, STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPO- 
RATED, Agricultural De- 
partment, 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Unwholesome, immoral and questionable 
medical adv is A sincere ¢!- 
to carry advertising of only rel:- 
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Washington ™*" 
Dairygrams 


LOOK FOR SECRETARY BENSON TO FIGHT WITH GLOVES OFF IN 
MONTHS AHEAD, INSIDERS REPORT HIS POLITE DEFENSE 
TO BE JUNKED FOR AGGRESSIVE FIGHT ON FARM PROGRAM, 
WILL RECOMMEND PROGRAM CHANGES, TOO. 


COTTON GROWERS APPROVE MARKETING QUOTAS BY A 95 PER CENT 
VOTE FOR 1956. ACREAGE WILL BE DOWN ABOUT 4 PER 
CENT. SUPPORTS BETWEEN 75 AND 90 PER CENT. IF 
QUOTAS NOT APPROVED, SUPPORTS WOULD HAVE DROPPED 
TO 50 PER CENT. 





BUTTER SALES UP IN OCTOBER AS HOUSEWIVES PURCHASED 4 PER 
CENT MORE BUTTER THAN IN OCTOBER 1954. MARGARINE 
SALES DOWN 1 PER CENT. 





SOIL BANK APPROVED BY SECRETARY BENSON'S ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION. DETAILS NOT SPELLED OUT BUT WILL EMPHA- 
SIZE PLANTING OF GRASSES AND TREES. NO WORD ON 
WHETHER GRASS CAN BE GRAZED FOR MILK AND MEAT 
PRODUCTION. 





MORE CREDIT FOR FAMILY FARMS IS PROPOSED IN NEW ADMINIS- 
TRATION FARM PROGRAM. 





BENSON'S ADVISORY COMMISSION'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
ARE APPROVED BY CONGRESS. 


RESEARCH TO GET BIG BOOST IN FINANCIAL AID NEXT YEAR AS 


U.S.D.eA. MAKES EVEN STRONGER EFFORT TO DEVELOP 
NEW MARKETS FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 


SURPLUS DAIRY STOCKS AS OF DECEMBER 7 INCLUDED 111 MIL- 
LION POUNDS BUTTER, 280 MILLION POUNDS CHEESE, 
AND 11 MILLION POUNDS POWDER. 
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In YOUR next issue! 


WE LIKE TO MAKE .FARM LOANS... Ten of 
the nation’s top country bankers tell why farm 
loans are important to them, how much a dairy 
farmer can be in debt, and what they look for 
in a borrower. This is the seventh in our famous 
Round Table series. 








KETOSIS ... Here is what we know to date, writ- 
ten by our own Dr. E. A. Woelffer. 
SHOULD WE ADD ANTIOXIDANTS? ... The an- 


swer to this question may mean greater and 
stronger markets with better prices for dairy 
farmers. 

THE AYRSHIRE CLASS ... in our 26th Annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Contest. 


AND many more... 
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/ At From the First Day! 


It will take 18 to 24 months of careful feeding and 
management to put this hour old calf into the milk- 
ing string. That feeding and management starts 
now — right from the first day. 


The sooner you get a calf on dry Calf Manna the 
better. Calf Manna practically eliminates scours and 
other digestive troubles. It saves 55% of the labor in feeding 
calves. Calf Manna saves up to 1/3 of feeding costs to 4 months 
(up to $9.00 per calf) compared to 10 other leading Calf Feed 
programs. Calf Manna encourages the development of a big 
rumen in the calf so the animal can make use of inexpensive 
roughages within a few weeks. 





EASIEST CALF FEEDING PROGRAM 


1. Start feeding Calf Manna right from 
the first day. 


2. After one week on colostrom feed 
Albers Suckle until the calf eats 1 lb. 
of Calf Manna daily. 





When it’s results that count —count on Calf Manna Suckle. 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 








314 Fairfax Building, Aansas City 6, Missouri 
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Protective Milk, developed by 
Doctors W. E. Petersen and 
Berry Campbell, University 
of Minnesota research scien- 
tists, may well prove to be 
one of the great scientific 
and medical discoveries of 
our time. As such it is news 
of interest to all dairymen 
and promises, in the future, 
to open up a new chapter of 
service for the dairy indus- 
try. 

Behind the concept of this 
research, as described in re- 
cently published articles, lie 
days, months and years of 
painstaking research, Ten 
years, in fact, during which 
this team of scientists has 
proved the basic principle 
suggested by their initial 
theory. Much work remains 
to be done before Protective 
Milk reaches the market 
place. 

The American Dairy Associ- 
ation is proud to be a part 
of the work of Doctors Pe- 
tersen and Campbell. Such 
research efforts are a basic 
function of the American 
Dairy Association program. 
Many similar projects have 
been in progress for years. 
This discovery by Doctors 
Petersen and Campbell, with 
its tremendous potential for 
bettering the lives and health 
of us all, is but one facet of 
the program financed by 
dairy farmers through the 
American Dairy Association. 
Quite naturally, the Associa- 
tion’s efforts are centered 
around learning more about 
how dairy foods contribute 
to better human nutrition. 
Similar studies are at work 
improving the efficiency of 
advertising, merchandising 
and public relations for dairy 
foods. 

The American Dairy Associ- 
ation is Gairy farmer financed 
by a set-aside of 2c per cwt. 
on milk, or 4c per pound on 
butterfat. Dairy farmers cer- 
tainly can point with pride 
to their total sales and re- 
search program which makes 
it possible to add so much to 
the welfare of our people 
while it also creates sound 
markets for dairy products. 


Your Road to Saies 


American Dairy 
Association 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva 
tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory, - 
Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Burning dollar bills 


I see in your December 10 issue 
that A. P. of Ohio gets a second 
kick, this time from a fellow Ohio 
reader. The trouble with A. P. is 
that he is of the old sort of sav- 
ers. With the new sort of savers, 
anything short of lighting ciga- 
rettes with dollar bills is saving 
and is better because it’s newer. 

Wisconsin. H.S. 


Ban high-acid cream 


I just read your editorial, “The 
‘NoCan-Do’ Reply.” I am also 
convinced that the job can be 
done. The solution to the dairy 
problem is relatively simple. 

In my own mind, the problem 
can be solved by improved quality. 
Half of our butter is made from 
poor sour cream produced in un- 
clean utensils without cooling. 
High-quality standards on gath- 
ered cream would eliminate some 
of these careless dairymen. Those 
who are willing to do a good job 
would stay in business. Our av- 
erage quality of butter would be 
so improved that consumption 
could easily double. 

We could influence the Pure 
Food and Drug to require all but- 
ter to be made from cream with 
0.25 per cent acid or less. Cer- 
tainly when cream goes above this 
acidity we have a myriad of fer- 
mentations. I don’t know of any 
food product we let deteriorate to 
the extent we do gathered cream, 
and then attempt to make it into 
an acceptable food product. Such 
a ruling would be easy to enforce 
because a simple ash determina- 
tion will reveal excessive use of 
neutralizer. 

If the Pure Food and Drug will 
not make the necessary ruling, we 
should get national legislation on 
this point. 

It seems to me that if we can 
solve the butterfat problem, we 
can divert some of the cheese milk 
to butter which will in turn solve 
that problem. That, of course, 
leaves us with the nonfat problem. 
This could easily be solved by a 
buker’s subsidy that would not 
cust our government much and 
would give our consumer a much 
more nutritious bread. 

We are messing around with a 
lot of ideas to solve the dairy 
farmer’s problems. All are com- 
plicated and may or may not solve 
the problem. Fine flavor quality 
will solve the problem with no 
real hardship for anyone. 

Wisconsin. N. E. FABRICIUS. 


Self-sucking cows 


In the December 10 issue, a 
Utah reader asked for advice on 
how to cure a cow of sucking her- 
self. I have been in the dairy bus- 
iness for 35 years and have had 
quite a bit of experience with 
problems of this nature. We have 
a herd of 25 Guernseys. 

Quite a few of our cows have 
developed the sucking habit. The 
best thing I have found to break 
them of the habit is to place a 
hog ring in the tongue. It is placed 


crossways about 1% inches from 
the tip of the tongue. 

I recommend this treatment 
when the cow is dry because it 
may cause a drop in production 
for awhile. 

Having been a reader of Hoard’s 
Dairyman for many years, I have 
grown to know that it is not an 
expense to subscribe, but a very 
profitable investment. We like 
your magazine very much. 

Maryland. ARTHUR S. FROCK. 

Our veterinary editer has sug- 
gested placing two hog rings on 
the underside of the tongue just 
in front of the medium membrane. 
The rings are spaced about 11, 
inches apart. They should not be 
placed too deeply. Cupping of the 
tongue is prevented if the rings 
are properly placed, 


Why add to surplus? 


Have read Roy W. Bonde’s let- 
ter “Skim milk at home.” We are 
a family of five and use about 16 
pounds of good, whole, fresh milk 
every day. Why pay the manu- 
facturers a ridiculous price for 
something that is only fit for ani- 
mal consumption and sell the pre- 
cious food that our children need 
most. This only adds to the gov- 
ernment surplus. 


Arkansas. ERNEST GIGG. 


A natural process 


I wish to offer some comment 
on the letter in your columns ti- 
tled “. . . For nincompoops.” In 
my opinion, Mr. Ludwig Levy, of 
New York, is mistaken in his as- 
sumption that none of the products 
advertised in your magazine “sells 
according to the ‘law of supply 
and demand’.” 

If a company finds it has a good 
product which should be in de- 
mand, but is not selling well, it 
can reduce the price. If the prod- 
uct is selling well, they may raise 
the price, if they wish, and see if 
the public will continue to buy it 
to suit them. Therefore, the “law 
of supply and demand” does apply 
to most companies, perhaps all. 

In most cases the farmer does 
not find himself in the position 
of the companies, in my opinion. 
I do not claim that is the only 
reason for our present financial 
situation, which we tend to be 
unhappy about. 








“Aren’t you overdoing it a bit?” 
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The politicians have, in my opin- 
ion, made laws with only a short 


that, in view of our present sys- 
tem of news dissemination, though 
Mr. Levy so indicated in his letter 
in your November 25, 1955 issue. 
Science has provided the farm- 
er, as well as other people, with 
great labor-saving systems and de- 
vices’ which enable one person to 
do more than with the old ways. 
This has led to the concentration 
of business in fewer peoples’ man- 
agement and ownership. I think 
this is a natural process that goes 
with the progress we tend to be 
proud of here, and probably we 
are justified in being proud of it. 
As a result of that progress, the 
smaller farms do not maké as 
much profit as formerly because a 
larger volume of business, that 
is not readily absorbed by the 
market, means lower unit prices. 
That does not hurt the larger bus- 
iness so much as the smaller ones. 
I think that is a more or less nat- 
ural process that goes with our 
increased use of larger machinery 
and better fertilization methods, 
ete. THOMAS SWAIN WADMAN. 
Indiana. 


“Are cockleburs 
poisonous?” 


In the December 10, 1955 issue 
of your magazine, an article en- 
titled “Are cockleburs poisonous” 
states that prussic acid is the tox- 
ie principle involved in cocklebur 
poisoning. This statement is in er- 
ror, as the toxic principle is a 
glucoside, xanthostrumarin. 

The type of toxic principle in- 
volved is important because there 
is a specific and effective treat- 
ment for plant poisonings that in- 
volves prussic acid, but which is 
ineffective as an antidote for the 
toxic principle of cocklebur poi- 
soning. The therapeutic treatment 
of cocklebur poisoning is mostly 
symptomatic and unsuccessful. 

Wisconsin. E.P. Pore, D.V.M. 


Back to supply 
and demand 


Let’s get back to our good old 
American way of selling. Let sup- 
ply and demand take care of sur- 
plus, not the taxpayers’ money go- 
ing into surplus to be given away. 
This latter doesn’t make sense to 


pay. to buy back the surplus 
so we give it away? After all, 
t is the people. 
Idaho. Mrs. R. C. A. 
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BUY THE DAIRY FEEDS THAT 





boost the value of roughage! 


You unlock extra feed values with concentrates 
containing PROCADIAN* Urea. It speeds up rumen 
activity that tears apart fiber and cellulose in rough- 
age and grain. The more nutrients your cattle can get 
out of low-cost roughage and other home-grown feed, 
the lower your costs for producing milk. 


Many natural feeds, such as oats and alfalfa, have 
always contained some Urea. When you use balanced 
feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea, you provide 
plenty of this quick nitrogen source of protein that 
helps your cattle digest more of the feed they eat. 


PROCADIAN 
UREA 


FEED MIXTURE 


Box 188, Columbia, Mo. «+ 





The QUICK Source 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation (TiN) 

40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. *« Box 98, Ironton, Ohio » 
Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. © Box 869, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Box 28, Hopewell, Va. + GOGO College Ave., indianapolis 20, ind. «+ 133 Carnegie Way, N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

2999 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. + 1095 Market St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 


Send me full information on PROCADIAN Urea in dairy feeds. 


Feed the rumen bacteria Urea nitrogen in a bal- 
anced supplement as a quickly-available source of 
protein, along with quickly-fermentable sugars and 
starches, plus minerals. The rumen bacteria grow more 
rapidly and digest more of the fiber. You get greater 
feed efficiency and bigger milk profits. 


See your feed man now for concentrates or bal- 
anced feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea. Look for 
Urea on the tag. And write to the nearest address below 
for the free booklet that describes how urea improves 
rumen nutrition. oPiedet 
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1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S. C. 
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Nothing without 


wings climbs like 


a 56 Chevrolet 





Highway-test it~ %& 
it's a beautiful 
thing to handle! 
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This new Chevrolet handles hills like they aren’t even 
there! Aim it up a steep grade—and you'll see why 
it’s the Pikes Peak record breaker! 


Ever level off a mountain with your foot? Nothing to 
it. Just point this new '56 Chevy uphill and ease down 
on the gas. 

In the merest fraction of a second you sense that big 
bore V8 lengthening out its stride. And up you go with 
a silken rush of power that makes a mountain seem as 
flat as a roadmap! 

For nothing without wings imeilid like a 56 Chevrolet! 
This is the car, you know, that broke the Pikes Peak 
record. The car that proved its fired-up performance, 
eat-sure cornering ability and nailed-down stability on 
the rugged Pikes Peak road. And all these qualities 
mean more driving safety and fun for you whether the 
road’s smooth or rough, flat or hilly. 

You'll see that when you -drive the new Chevrolet. 


~ You’ve 19 frisky new models to choose from, with new 


higher horsepower—ranging up to a top of 205! Borrow 
the key to one at your Chevrolet dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


THE HOT ONES EVEN HOTTER 
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Rent or buy? 


What's best for the young 
man with limited capital? 


by Wayne Ritchie and W. C. Senior 


Doane Agricuitural Service, Inc. 


ENTING is best in most cases. That is 
the consensus of Doane farm managers 
and special correspondents. These men, 

located throughout the country, further con- 
clude that if capital is limited, it is almost 
impossible to begin dairying in any other 
way. 

A Michigan extension worker brings up a 
point of real practical importance, “Renting 
is preferable to buying but this assumes, of 
course, that the landlord is willing to make 
the necessary investments for successful 
dairying.” 

These comments, from an Ohio farm man- 
agement service, pretty well sum up the gen- 
eral sentiment: “It is our belief that any 
young man with health, ambition, and integ- 
rity has as good a chance to get into the 
dairy business on his own today as he ever 
did. First, he must be a farm hand, then 
dairy foreman, and from there to share-ten- 
ant in a dairy enterprise. The man with prop- 
er characteristics will always get there.” 

The question is, “How does he get started 
in this program?” Here are some guides that 
our farm managers consider important: 

First of all, consider some of the basic 
factors. A man must have a real interest in 
dairying, and he should have grown up on a 
dairy farm. One of the hardest things to do 
is to make a livestock man out of a grain 
man. Their outlooks are entirely different. 


Must accep? new ideas... 


Next, the man must be willing to accept 
new ideas and different ways of doing things. 
Dairying is a changing business and-it ap- 
pears likely that greater changes are coming 
in future years. 

Our experience in starting young farmers 
indicates that the prospective farmer should 
have $5,000 in savings. Or he should have 
that amount available from either his or his 
wife’s family, money that doesn’t have to be 
paid back with interest on any certain sched- 
ule. 

In most cases, this amount plus what he 
can borrow from the usual credit sources 
will be enough to get him on his feet. 


A young man renting his first farm can- 
not be choosy. But he should try to rent as 
good a farm as he can. Many times a poor 
farm is rented quickly with the idea of mov- 
ing in a year or so. That may be necessary 
but be sure it is the “best” poor farm avail- 
able. 

The term “good” farm is.ambiguous but 
here are some guides to use in judging: 


The soil should be capable of growing 75 
bushe's of corn per acre or its equivalent in 
other crops. That doesn’t necessarily mean 
right away; but, with reasonable fertilizer 
applications, crop yields can be brought up to 
this level within two or three years. 

The land should be reasonably rock and 





stone free. Machinery expense is increased 
sharply if land is stony. 

Cropland should be reasonably level; at 
least, level enough to allow ,use of three-bot- 
tom and its equivalent machinery. 

While weeds are not the problem they 
once were, look for a farm that is not too 
foul. Perennial weeds and grasses not sensi- 
tive to 2,4-D are particular problems. 

A dairy farm should be located on an all- 
weather road. ‘There is little future for the 
dairyman who must plan on the basis of be- 
ing isolated during wet weather. 

Look for 4 modern house and a nonfailing 
water supply piped to all the buildings. 

It is doubtful that marty beginning farmers 
can find a farm which meets all these tests, 
but they will furnish a guide to a prospective 
renter. 

A young man with limited capital must 
rent “improvements.” Therefore, he will very 
probably rent on the basis of a 50-50 live- 
stock share lease. A cash rent lease would be 
to his advantage if he had adequate capital 
to guarantee payment of the rent and to 
furnish needed improvements and equipment. 

In some areas grain share leases would be 
fine. However, the tenant would still have to 
furnish much of the equipment and facilities 
for dairying. 

Finally, in dairy areas, there is usually no 
choice. It is a 50-50 livestock share lease or 
nothing. 

What size? 

We firmly believe that 160 acres of tillable 
land are necessary to furnish an adequate 
family living and a chance to save for future 
farm ownership. A 200-acre farm would be 
even better. 


Basic equipment .. . 


Equipment purchase comes first. Operating 
160 to 200 tillable acres will require the fol- 
lowing items: One three-bottom tractor, plow, 
disk and harrow, mower, side-delivery rake, 
corn cultivator (if corn is grown), manure 
spreader, two wagons, grass seeder, and milk- 
ing equipment. 

When he first starts, a farmer could do 
without a corn planter and grain drill pro- 
vided he can get a neighbor or relative to 
loan or rent him this equipment. A combine, 
corn picker, baler, or forage harvester can 
come later. However, if considerable corn is 
grown, a corn picker should have high pri- 
ority on the additional equipment list. 

The amount of dairy equipment needed will 
depend on the farm. The beginner should try 
to rent a farm on which the owner furnishes 
the cooler or the bulk tank. 

Fencing is a rather common item but it 
is more important than you might think. The 
young farmer should look the fences over 
carefully. Usually he is short on labor and 
already trying to do more than he should. 





To start far | 






In the way of livestock, 20 good cows are 
needed within a year after beginning farm- 
ing. Do not put off buying them. Credit men 
tell us that young farmers usually buy toc 
much machinery and put off acquiring pro- 
ductive livestock. : 

A cow that does not produce 9,000 to 
10,000 pounds of ‘milk does not have a place 
on today’s dairy farm. So, the emphasis is 
on quality. Do not try to save money by buy- 
ing cheap cows. 

On an average 150-to 200-acre farm, the 
young farmer should then work to get his 
cow numbers up to 30 productive cows as fast 
as he can. 

Along with the dairy enterprise, we think 
a hog operation is good. Some people will 
argue this point but the main objective should 
be to market through dairy cows all the 
roughage produced, and most of the grain 
through hogs. 


Ten sows recommended ... 


Of course, this does not apply if corn is 
not produced on the farm. If a hog opera- 
tion is practical, at least 10 sows should be 
kept. There is not much use having hogs if 
you do not have this minimum number. Gen- 
erally, profits will be highest if a twice-a- 
year farrowing program is followed 

The next order of business is to start fill- 
ing in the machinery line. Particular empha- 
sis should be placed on forage-harvesting 
equipment. The key feature to low-cost milk 
production is good roughage. To keep quality 
high and labor requirements down requires 
plenty of equipment. 


Work up to 35-40 cows... 


Then, after equipment needs are met, the 
herd should again be increased, up to 35-40 
producing cows or to the limit of the feed- 
producing capacity of the farm. This is also 
the time to cull severely to get production per 
cow even higher. 

Finally, when the farmer has all of his 
equipment and household goods paid for, a 
herd of high-producing cows, and one-half 
the amount of money in the bank that he 
needs to buy a farm, he is ready to buy. He 
can get by on less but, if he wants to make 
the change from renting to ownership with no 
sacrifice in family living level, he will need 
this much money. THE END 
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GRANULATED INSECTICIDES— 
CORN BORERS 


believe farmers may do a 
job of controlling European corn bor- 
summer, using DDT in granular 
Scientists from throughout the north 
1d the United States Depart- 


tomologists 


next 


| . 
rai states al 


ent of Agriculture have just released recom- 
endations on this latest insecticide develop- 
Experiments carried on during the past 
three years have shown that granular in- 
ecticides have in general given as good or 
better rn borer control than spraying ap- 
plications. So far, DDT has been the only in- 
ecticide that has been sufficiently tested in 
inular form to be recommended. 
The insecticide can be applied about the 
me you would normally spray — that is, 
hen about 75 out of 100 plants show signs 
shot hole” feeding 
An application of about 15 to 20 pounds 
5 per cent granular DDT to the acre is 
mmended. The DDT looks much like 
unulated sugar. It is sifted over the corn 
and rolls down into the whorls of 
wing leaves 
since it tends to work its way deeper into 
he plant whorl leaves than the spray, the 
f application might not be as critical 
is when using the spray. The toxicant in 
unular form would remain nearer the cen- 
of borer feeding for a longer time. 
The new ranular insecticide is easy to 
lle; it comes in ready to use form. There 
» mixing or water hauling. Tests have 
vn that a 4-row machine can treat as 
as 100 acres of corn in a day. 
Practically no DDT granules reach the 
iside the husks. This is important 


use DDT, like other insecticides, must be 
ed with caution 


WARM UP MOTORS 
IN WINTER 


Much of the hazard of cold weather opera- 
of tractors and other engines can be 

minate ed A... maintaining correct engine op- 

rature 

Dakota engineer says that most 
engines should operate at 180 

When operated below the 


ating npe 


4 North 


") legrees 














the fuel 

The unburned fuel washes 
cylinder walls, causing wear 
In addition, 


temperature, not all of 
irge is burned 
il off the 
the rings and cylinder walls. 
power is lost 
\ lot of water vapor is formed in the com- 
while an engine is running. 
Vhen the temperature is up to 180 degrees, 
all of this water goes out the ex- 
If the engine is running at a 


ow temperature, some of this water vapor 


1 Chamwel 


racticalls 


icf nine 
1USt pipe 





FarmsFlash 


~ Seasonal. reminders an 


Si, . s # #8 


esels 


condenses and gets into the crankcase. The 
oil then becomes milky. Some of this con- 
densed moisture mixes with fuel soot to form 
sludge. 

Running a tractor for short periods and 
shutting it off before it has reached correct 
operating temperature in cold weather causes 
a lot of wear. Whenever the engine is started 
during cold weather, make sure it warms up 
to correct operating temperature before shut- 
ting it off. 

Engines are equipped with thermostats or 
radiator shutters to regulate the cooling capa- 
city. They are designed to maintain operat- 
ing temperature regardless of the weather or 
the load. It is important, however, that this 
equipment be serviced and kept in shape to 
insure proper operating temperatures. 


LEAFLET ON 
AUTOMATIC WATERERS 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued an eight-page publication tell- 
ing how to select, install, and operate various 
types of automatic waterers. It gives an in- 
dication of the cost of buying and operating 
such equipment. 

Automatic waterers are rapidly replacing 
watering tanks and troughs on farms in re- 
gions where temperatures often go below 
freezing. They further insure a constant sup- 
ply of fresh water. They relieve the farmer 
of the task of hauling or carrying water to 
livestock. The electric heating elements re- 
lieve him of the task of chipping ice out of 
tanks or tending some other kind of water 
heater during freezing weather. 

In tests at the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, hogs that drank from auto- 
matic waterers gained 10 pounds more per 
animal in 6 winter weeks than hogs watered 
twice daily. In other tests, cows that were 
watered automatically drank 18 per cent 
more water and gave 3.5 per cent more milk 
than cows watered twice daily. Moreover, the 
milk given by the higher-producing cows test- 
ed higher in butterfat. 

A copy of U.S.D.A. Leaflet No. 395, “Auto- 
matic Livestock Waterers,” may be obtained 
free from the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


GUARD AGAINST 
PREGNANCY DISEASE 


Dr. H. J. O’Connell, Wisconsin State Vet- 
erinarian, says that pregnancy disease is a 
toxic condition resulting from the extra de- 
mands on the ewes’ system during gestation. 
It usually results from a faulty diet or lack 
of exercise, which allows waste products to 
build up in the body. Ewes carrying twins 
or triplets are especially susceptible. 

The first sign of pregnancy disease usually 
is noted a few days before lambing, when 
some ewes start lagging behind the flock as 
it is driven. Affected ewes often grind their 
teeth, appear dull and weak, tremble when 
exercised, and may even go down. 

While veterinarians can save ewes in some 
cases, pregnancy disease has a high mortality 
rate, and the lambs are usually lost, too. 
Sugar solutions injected into the bloodstream 
are most commonly used to treat ewes that 
have been stricken. 
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START THEM 
OUT RIGHT 


Before putting baby chicks into the brood 
er house, there are a few precautions 
take. Never put more than 500 chicks unde 
one hover (350 is better). The more there - 
are, the thicker will be the band around the 
hover at night. Those on the inside may be 
too warm and those on the outside too cold. 


585 


weeks old. 


ers at right angles to the hover so that the 
small chicks won't pile up beside them when 
moving to and from the hover heat. 

Use 2-quart fruit jars inverted on metal or 
pyrex fountains. Provide 1 waterer for every 
75 chicks, spacing a minimum of 4 qvenly 
around the hover. 

Brooding temperatures should be 90 to 95 
degrees 2 inches above the litter at the edge 
of the hover. Reduce the temperature about 
5 degrees each week. In case of disease, in- 
crease it immediately to keep the chicks 
warm. 

A 12- to 18-inch guard made of corrugated 
cardboard reduces drafts and keeps young 
chicks from straying too far from the hover. 
Put the guard 2 to 3 feet from the edge of 
the hover, and move it back gradually. It 
can be removed after 7 to 10 days. 

Coarsely-ground corncobs, wood shavings, 
or chopped straw can be used for litter. 
There should be 2 to 3 inches of litter on 
the floor. To keep chicks from eating too 
much of it, cover the litter with rough paper 
the first few days. Fresh material should 
be added as needed, and the litter should be 
stirred frequently. 


HOLSTEIN CLASS — 
PAGE 18 


It is with considerable pleasure that we 
present the first class in our 26th Annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Contest on 
page 18, This is the annual picture judging 
contest that everyone talks about. 

There will be a different class in each of 
the next four issues, so all five major dairy 
breeds will be included. 

When you judge the Holsteins, be sure to 
save your placings until you have judged all 





five classes. Then use one of the official en- 
try blanks that will appear in every issue un- 
til the contest is over and mail it to Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
There are many cash prizes and several 
different divisions, so plan now to be one 
of the participants. 
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milk production 


Experiments with identical twin 
cows show that a dairyman and 
his milker can do a better job 
of milking than a nursing calf. 


by E. W. Swanton 


NE of the greatest milk-consuming 
O classes in this country is the one nature 
intended milk for first — the nation’s 
calves. It is hard to tell how much milk 
these calves get or keep the dairyman from 
getting. In some areas it is a large amount 
because of the practice of producing veal by 
nursing calves. This is the simplest and prob- 
ably the best way to insure the production of 
choice veal, because a nursing calf gets all of 
the fine, rich milk it can hold and it grows 
fast and fat. 
Calves which have nursed a high-producing 
cow are usually the ones which top the veal 
market. 


When vealing is profitable ... 


Considering the costs and returns from 
vealing, we find that it usually requires 9 to 
10 pounds of whole milk to get 1 pound of 
gain in a calf. So when 100 pounds of veal 
are worth at least as much as 1,000 pounds 
of milk, vealing is considered profitable. With 
veal at $25 and milk at $2.50, the profit comes 
from the increased value of the birth weight 
produced by finishing the veal. 

At first glance these may seem to be the 
only economic considerations with the excep- 
tion of labor. But there has long been a sus- 
picion in the minds of dairymen that the calf 
was not a very efficient milker, and that 
most nursed cows didn’t give as much milk 
as they should after their calves were sold. 
How to determine the truth of the matter 
was a vexing problem, and an important one. 

If the nursing calf did not affect the cow’s 
later production, the best method of raising 
calves for veals would be by nursing. How- 
ever, if the nursing calf decreased the later 
production of the cow, it would make veal 
production unprofitable except from very low- 
priced milk. 

The answer to this question has recently 
been sought by an experiment with identical 
twin cows at the University of Tennessee. 
Normal pair-mates of identical twins, which 
are raised and handled alike and which calve 
at about the same time, have been shown in 
many experiments to produce milk alike. 
Their daily milk weights differ by only a few 





The author fs professor of dairying at the University 
of Tennessee. 


Nursing calves 


ONE OF THE NURSED TWINS and calf, which weighed 212 pounds at 61 days. 


tenths of a pound, if at all. Hence, if one of 
the twins is nursed and the other one milked, 
the differences in their production will be 
due to the milking methods. Four such pairs 
of uniform identical twins were used in six 
comparisons, two in two lactations and two 
in one lactation each. 

As each pair freshened, one twin was al- 
lowed to nurse its calf until the calf was 
large enough to make a good veal while its 
mate was milked only by machine after the 
first day. The twins were grade Jersey and 
Guernsey heifers, and the calves were sired 
by Jersey, Holstein, and Hereford bulls. 

The calves of the milked twins were also 
allowed to nurse their milk—from a nipple 
pail—all they wanted up to 20 pounds per 
day. Three of the nursed twins were milked 
twice daily after nursing, but the other three 
were not because their calves seemed to be 
taking nearly all of their milk. 

The most interesting result of the experi- 
ment was the comparison of milk yields aft- 
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er the veals were sold. This is shown in the 
graph. 


Nursed twins milked less .. . 


In the first week after vealing the milked 
twins averaged 5.1 pounds per day more milk 
than their previously-nursed mates. This dif- 
ference gradually narrowed until six weeks 
later both groups were producing nearly the 
same, as identical twins are expected to. 

Those which had been stripped after nurs- 
ing were just as much below their mates as 
those that had been nursed only. 

The higher-producing heifers required long- 
er to equal their mates’ milk yields after 
vealing than did the low producers. 

In looking for an explanation of the tempo- 
rary lower production of the nursed twins, 
failure to let-down satisfactorily after the 
calves were sold was ruled out because the 
udders showed no signs of this effect after 
the first post-vealing milking, and because the 
fat tests of the two (Turn to page 23) 
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“We like © 
bulk handling 
of milk” 


These 10 dairymen have a total of 32 
years of experience with bulk handling 


of milk. 


dling can mean to you. 


How long have you used your bulk milk 
tank? 


Lynn H. Sharp, Arizona: 5‘ years 
Wesley N. Sawyer, California: 7 years 
Walter J. Hahn, Maryland: 5 years 


Forest Preston II, Pennsylvania: 2% years. 
Robert H. Miner, Connecticut: 4 years 
William Ward, Wisconsin: 3% years. 
Chellis P. Hall, Michigan: 1 year 

Robert Waterman, Maine: 1 year 

W. FP. Bienapfl, Idahe: 1% years. 

Guy Stover, Jr., Iowa: 1 year. 


What were your reasons for switching to a 
bulk tank? 


Sharp: The distributor who buys our milk 
pioneered bulk handling of milk in Arizona. 
When they put the first tanker to use, there 
were 10 producers asked to put in bulk tanks 
it one time. As it looked like a money-and 
time-saver, I chose to be among the 10 

Sawyer: The cooperative to which we were 
then shipping milk started the first tank route 
and we were on it 

Hahn: We figured it would save labor and 


ulso save fat and milk 


Preston: We thought it would improve our 


milk quality, lighten our labor load, and provide 
for a gradual expansion of our herd. 
Miner: Our dealer was interested in bulk 


lelivery and willing to pay a 5 cent premium 
per hundred pounds to avoid enlarging his can- 
We felt it was the coming thing. 
Ward: We were forced to purchase a milk 
cooler to stay on Grade A, so we felt that as 
yng as we had to buy a new can cooler, why 
t buy a bulk tank 

Hall: We had to have a new cooler and felt 
hat it was a good time to go into bulk cooling. 
We had to, as the dairy was go- 
away with can receiving 

We changed because we decided we 
higher-quality milk, more accurate 
more efficient cooling, easier handling, 
d because it was a good supplement to our 


mandling space 


Waterman: 

» ty do 

Bienapfl: 
ould cet 


veights 


pipeline 
We switched to bulk handling because 
keeps milk “leaner, and 


existing 
Stover: 
t is more convenient 


saves labor 


Their answers will give you 
a better idea of what bulk milk han- 


WILLIAM WARD, Wisconsin, in the act of pulling master switch 
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on his ice bank bulk tank. Bill operates a 270-acre dairy farm with 
three partners, his father, brother, and uncle. They milk 60 Holstein 
cows that averaged over 10,000 pounds milk and 350 pounds fat in 1954. 


Do you receive a premium on your milk? 


Sharp: We get a premium for all Grade A 
milk. Since it varies from time to time, it would 
be hard for me to say just how much it is per 
year. 

Sawyer: We are receiving a l-cent per pound 
of butterfat premium. 

Hahn: Our dairy pays a premium of 10 to 
12 cents per hundred pounds of milk. 

Preston: We are paid a premium for Golden 
Guernsey milk, no additional premium for bulk 
tank cooling. 

Miner: We get 5 cents per hundred pounds 
of milk as a premium. 

Ward: Selling bulk milk to our present mar- 
ket has meant an average increase of 27 cents 
per hundredweight over what we had been re- 
ceiving from the former Grade A market. In 33 
months we have received an additional $2,063 
for our milk or $744 per year over our former 
market. This represents around 275,000 pounds 
of milk per year. 

Waterman: We receive a premium which 
amounts to $350 per year. 

Bienapfi: Our dairy is paying a Grade A 
premuim over Grade B milk only, not a premium 
for the tank itself. Last year our premium 
amounted to $5,250.76. 

Stover: Our dairy pays a premium of 10 cents 
per hundred. We average about 1,000 pounds per 
day so this runs about $360 per year. 


What type of bulk tank do you have? 


Sharp: Insulated holding tank. We cool with 
an aerator before the milk goes into the tank. 
We purchased this type because we already had 
the aerator and did not know enough about which 
was the best type. We took the most economical 
and this 750-gallon stainless steel holding tank 
cost us $2,000. 

Sawyer: We have an insulated cold wall stor- 
age tank. The milk is cooled with an aerator 
and refrigeration unit. Cold wall is not used, 
but we purchased this type in the event of 
every-other-day-pickup which some creameries 
now have. Our present tank is stainless steel, 
with a capacity of 1,000 gallons and cost us 
$3,569. Installation charges were $60. It will 
take about 5 years to pay for this tank. 

Hahn: We own a direct expansion bulk tank. 
We purchased this type since it cools the milk 


faster. The 400-gallon stainless st*el tank ac- 
tually holds 425 gallons. The cost was $2,450 
for the tank and the compressor cost $535. It 
was installed for $135. I figure it will pay for 
itself in 3 years. 

Preston: ! purchased a direct expansion be- 
cause I believe it is more economical to operate. 
This is a stainless steel, 170-gallon tank. It 
cost us $2,380, and the installation charges were 
included in this price. 

Miner: We own a direct expansion tank which 
we feel has a lower operating cost than other 
types. We use both air and water in summer 
to cool our milk. This 400-gallon tank cost 
$2,611.20. Installation charges were $222. 

Figuring all possible savings, we estimate that 
it will pay for itself in about 6 years. Our tank 
is painted on the outside. It has not chipped as 
yet but will rust if deeply scratched. 

Ward: We have a 150-gallon, stainless steel 
ice-bank type tank. We chose this type since it 
cost less at the time we purchased it than other 
types. It took us a little over 2 years to pay 
for it. The cost was $1,580, installed. 

Hall: We a direct expansion type 
tank because we fee] it will have a longer life, 
requires less upkeep, and does a better job of 
cooling. This 400-gallon stainless stee! tank cost 
us $2,800. Installation charges were included in 
the price of the tank. It will take approxi- 
mately 5 years for this tank to pay for itself. 





California 


Operates 850-acre 
farm and milks 200 


Works 500 acres of 
crop land. Milks 225 
registered Holsteins registered Holsteins 
that averaged 435 averaging 487 pounds 
pounds fat in 1954. of butterfat in 1954. 
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WALTER HAHN, 


Maryland dairyman, checking the daily milk production in his 
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direct expansion bulk milk tank with a measuring stick. Mr. Hahn has an all-grass 
program on his 220-acre dairy farm where he milks 77 registered Ayrshires. His milk 


production in 


Waterman: We own a direct expansion, main- 
ly because we had done business with the_ seller 
and knew we could get service when necessary. 
This 600-gallon tank cost $2,968. We had to do 
the wiring, and the installation charges were 
$40. At the present rate, it will take about 8% 
years to pay for this tank. It is a painted tank 
and as yet has shown no wear. 

Bienapfl: We purchased a direct expansion 
type milk cooler because it has greater effi- 
ciency. This stainless steel, 1,000-gallon tank 
cost $4,575 and the installation costs were in- 
cluded in the price of the tank. Since we would 
have lost our Grade A market without installing 
a tank, we paid for it in 10 months with the 
difference between Grade A and Grade B prices. 

Stever: I purchased a direct expansion type 
eooler because I preferred it over any other type. 
Our 300-gallon tank cost $2,300. The installation 
charges were included in the purchase price. It 
looks like it would pay for itself in 4 or 5 years. 
Our tank is painted on the outside. It looks 
good yet, but suppose in time it will rust unless 
it is kept repainted. 


Was if necessary for you to remodel or 
build a new milk house? 

Sharp: We built a new milk house with double 
doors which were large enough to install the 
tank. 


Sawyer: We had to remoye door frame and 





3 a* ? , 
F. PRESTON Ul 


Pennsylvania 


ROBERT MINER 
Connecticut 


Produces 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds milk 
the year around and 
has a 400-gallon 
bulk milk tank. 


Farms 90 acres of 
crop land and milks 
30 Guernseys. 
Receives premium for 
Golden Guernsey milk. 


1954 averaged over 9,104 pounds of milk and 365.7 pounds of butterfat. 


one row of blocks in order to install the new 
tank. We built barn and milk house .in 1947 
and contemplated use of bulk tank then. 


Hahn: We did not have to remodel our milk 
house. The door was 4 feet wide which allowed 
our bulk tank to go through. 

Preston: No. 

Miner: We removed one end of the milk house 
and added a 6-foot extension to avoid being over- 
crowded. The floor level was dropped to put 
the top of the tank at a convenient pouring 
level. 

Ward: Our milk house has a 3-foot door and 
this was large enough to get the tank through 
without enlarging or remodeling. Our milk 
house is 10 by 14 feet. 

Hall: A partition had to be removed and the 
milk house.was enlarged for our new bulk tank. 

Waterman: We have just built a completely 
new barn and milk house. When building, we 
made the doorway large enough to allow passage 
of the tank. 

Bienapfil: We had to remove part of the milk 
house wall to install our bulk tank, but we re- 
placed it with a plate glass window. 

Stover: It was necessary to remove part of an 
inside wall to take out the old can cooler and 
bring in the new tank. We also enlarged our 
milk room as it was rather small. It is now 12 
by 14 feet and we find this size satisfactory. 





R. WATERMAN 
Maine 


CHELLIS HALL 
Michigan 


Milks 30 Holsteins 
that averaged 12,835 
pounds milk and 
507 pounds of 
butterfat in 1954. 


Operates 250 acres 
and milks 38 
Holsteins that aver- 
aged 479 pounds of 
butterfat in 1954, 





Farms 124 acres of 
crop land. Milks 56 
Holsteins averaging 
11,452 pounds milk 

and 404 pounds fat. 
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What size herd do you think justifies a bulk 
tank? 


Sharp: Here in Arizona almost all milk pro- 
duced is Grade A fluid milk. This, of course, 
requires a refrigeration unit and refrigerator 
room, if you’ are using 10-gallon cans. The tank 
cooler can be purchased very nevrly as cheaply 
as the cans and refrigerator room. Therefore, I 


ever, my opinion is that it would take a 20- to 
25-cow herd to warrant a bulk tank system. We 
produce 6,500 pounds of milk per day in the 
summer and 10,000 pounds per day in winter. 

Sawyer: We feel that a farmer should have 
60 or more cows to justify a bulk tank system. 
We produce 7,500 pounds of milk per day during 
the summer months and 7,350 pounds daily dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Hahn: I think 15 or more cows would justify 
the use of a bulk tank in our area. We average 
375 gallons of milk daily. 

Preston: We believe not less than 20 cows 
would justify the ure of a bulk tank. We pro- 
duce 400 pounds of milk per day in the summer 
and 700 pounds daily in winter. 

Miner: I think it depends more on other cir- 
cumstances than herd size. Dealer and market 
demands, individual farm setup, labor, and skip- 
day pickup, just to name a few, are the things 
that may justify the use of a bulk tank system. 
We average between 1,300 and 1,600 pounds of 
milk daily the year around. 

Ward: We believe a dairyman should have 
a minimum of 20 cows to justify a bulk tank 
system. Not only the size of the herd is im- 
portant, but the production of the animals in 
the herd. We produce on the average 780 pounds 
per day and it is picked up every day. 

Hall: A 20-cow herd will justify the use of a 
bulk tank in our community. Our herd averages 
between 1,400 and 1,600 pounds of milk per day 
tiie vear around, 

Wat. ‘man: Whether justified or not, there 
have beer some very small producers, some with 
less than 10 cows, who have purchased tanks in 
this area. I would think that it would be neces- 
sary to produce at least 500 pounds daily, but 
there are some buying tanks that don’t produce 
this much. We produce 1,300 pounds per day in 
the winter and 1,500 pounds daily in summer. 

Bienapfi: I think the herd should be at least 
30 cows, but 75 to 100 would be better. We 
average 2,125 pounds of milk daily in the sum- 
mer and 1,700 pounds per day in winter. 

Stover: I feel it would take 18 to 20 cows to 
justify the use of a bulk tank. We have our 
cows freshen the year around so our. production 
average is dbout the same summer and winter— 
about 1,000 pounds daily. 


What are the advantages of weighing milk 
on the farm? 


Sharp: We are always able to check the 
weight and any milk spilled after it leaves our 
tank is not at our expense. Before, if a driver 
spilled a whole can of milk or part of a can, he 
said nothing about it and we took the loss. Our 
estimate has always been that we lost about 1 
powid of milk per can. I think that bulk han- 
dling saves considerable as we are not losing 
the fat we used to lose on the parchment paper 
and around the rim of the can. Also, tlere is 
no spillage and no milk left in the tank as there 
used to be in the cans. 

Sawyer: The measuring stick is calibrated fine 
enough to be an accurate measure for both pro- 
ducer and distributor. With a pipeline and bulk 
tank there is practically no loss from spillage. I 
was never able to determine the amount of milk 
spilled when using cans, but (Turn to page 31) 





W. P. BIENAPFL 
Idaho 


GUY STOVER, JR. 


Iowa 


Operates a 160-acre 
farm. Milks 30 
Holsteins that 
averaged over 400 
pounds fat in 1954, 
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BEFORE LANDSCAPING — you can 
inconvenient this farmstead was 
with front and back door entrances made the big difference as 
") AgPaititeesse shown in the drawing at the left. Smaller changes were made 
ae Seo sid 2 around most of the buildings, but these were not all made at one 


time. Put ideas on paper; 
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—sntyerd how — and 
The change in the driveway 


keep them simple and easy to follow. 


0 improve your landscaping 


Next to raising a fine family, living in a beautiful farm set- 
ting is one of life’s greatest pleasures. Make your plans now. 


HE primary aim of landscaping is to 
a make the farm more convenient and at- 
tractive for both living and working. 
Landscaping is not to be reserved for new 
farmsteads. Established farmsteads can be 
rearranged for greater efficiency and beauty. 
If your buildings or existing trees are not 
located exactly the way they should be, do 
not feel that landscaping would not help im- 
prove your setting. Remember that practical 
farmstead landscaping is concerned maiualy 
with improvement and not in the development 
of show 
Improvements in the farmstead setting can 
best be made if a definite plan of activities is 
developed before anything is done. If you 
will take the time to make a plan, the over- 
all cost will be less and the results much 
more pleasing than if you merely do things 
ym the spur of the moment. 


places. 


Put your thoughts on paper... 


Start your landscape planning by making 
un accurate scaled drawing of your farm- 
stead. On your drawing show the location 
f all buildings and the drive, walks, fences, 
light lines, tile lines, permanent trees, and 
ill other features present on the grounds. It 


necessary to include all features because 


The author is extension specialist In landscaping at 
University of Tllinols 


Urbana 


by H. R. Kemmerer 


each one will play a part in the ultimate pic- 
ture which you will create. 

With your scaled drawing as a guide, you 
will be ready to proceed with the develop- 
ment of your plan. It is best to do your 
planning on paper because it does not cost 
anything and if you don’t like one idea you 
can develop another. You will find also that 
the scaled drawing will put your entire farm- 
stead in front of your eyes with all the fea- 
tures in true relationship to one another. 


Keep plan simple . . . 


While you are putting your landscape pic- 
ture together on paper, you will want to keep 
in mind certain basic principles which will 
help you develop a better plan. The most im- 
portant of these is simplicity. By striving 
for simple arrangements, you will reduce the 
amount of work necessary to maintain your 
setting. The confusion and clutter that often 
occur with elaborate’ plans will also be 
eliminated. If, after your planning is com- 
plete, you find that the arrangements are 
too simple to be interesting, all you have to 
do is add some trees or shrubs to make the 
setting more appealing. 

In addition to simplicity, you will want to 
make sure that the entire farmstead is treat- 
ed as a unit. Do not take pains to make the 
area around the house attractive and then for- 


get all about the farm buildings. You will be 
amazed to see what a little planning and 
planting around the farm buildings will do 
to make your entire setting more attractive. 

Plants make up only one of the groups of 
features which you will need to consider. An- 
other set of features which are as important 
as plants are the physical features. Included 
among them are walks, drives, fences, patios, 
fireplaces, clotheslines, and all other nonliv- 
ing materials on the ground which comprise 
the farmstead. 

The arrangement, design, and color of the 
house and farm buildings must also be con- 
sidered. For example, if all your buildings 
are different colors, your farm probably will 
not have a unified look. 


Be willing to make changes... 

In your planning try to develop your farm- 
stead the way you would like to see it. Do 
not restrict your thinking by assuming that 
existing features or arrangements are per- 
manent. Fences, drives, walks, and other 
features that have to be replaced occasionally 
need not interfere with your plan. When they 
are replaced, you can put them in according 
oe Even existing buildings can 
sometimes be relocated or completely elimi- 
nated from the grounds. With many farm- 
steads a logical procedure (Turn to page 37) 
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Push-button milk barn = | 


| 
TO FEEDING BARN 
AND SHELTER 


cuts labor 


This Californian has a $30,000 
dairy barn that he believes 
will pay for itself in 8 years, 
just in saving milkers’ wages. 


ANT to eut down on those milk barn 

\X/ chores? A push-button walk-through 

barn may be the answer: 

That is how Hein F. Peuten, Petaluma, 
Calif. dairyman, was able to streamline his 
operation so that his entire 100-cow milking 
herd could be handled by 1 person in a mat- 
ter of 2 hours, 20 minutes. Mechanization 
has, in effect, doubled the barn’s efficiency. 

In designing the barn, Peuten laid it out 
to eliminate every unnecessary step; there 
is virtually no lost motion. “You can look 
right through from the milking room en- 
trance to see if the milk cooling system is 
working,” he explained. 

The 57- by 24-foot basalite block milking 
barn features a solid 8-inch thick concrete 
floor. Its aluminum roof is 8 feet high at 


the walls on the sides, and 14 feet at the 
apex. 


It has an 18- by 10-foot milk room, 


EIGHT-COW WALK-THROUGH milk 








barn has labor-saving features 
so that one milker can handle 100 head of cattle in 2 hours, 20 minutes. the 


MILKING BARN, 57x24 feet, built 
of basalite blocks; cost was $30,000. 
Picture was taken from the back. 
See the floor plan pictured below. 
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a 12- by 10-foot washroom, and a 4- by 10- 
foot engine room. 

Milking begins promptly at 4 a.m. and 
4 p.m., so that cows are milked at 12-hour 
intervals. They rotate in almost the same 
order in the Grade A barn. 

First the cows are driven into the 48- by 
30-foot corral. This corral has a 1-inch 
pipe fence, supported by sturdy 2'%-inch pipe 
posts. There are a good 6 inches of concrete 
under the corral. 

Before entering the 8-cow barn, the ani- 
mals go through the 12- by 24-foot dripping 
shed. This shed has sides 8 feet high. After 
the cows are placed in te stalls, an auto- 
matic feeding system goes into operation. 
A 12-ton capacity, 10- by 12-foot bulk bin, 
10 feet high, is located adjacent to the milk 
barn. This bin can be filled with concen- 
trate from a bulk feed truck through a trap 
door in the roof. 

The inside of the bin has a 65-degree slope, 
with a “U” trough at the bottom. The va- 
cant space at the sides is filled with rocks 
to discourage rodents. 

When -a button located in the milking barn 
is pressed, a 3-horsepower electric motor 
goes into action, driving an 8-inch horizontal 
auger which carries the concentrate into a 
10-foot vertical conveyor. A separate 1-horse- 
power electric motor powers its T-inch auger. 

The feed then passes into a_ horizontal, 
8-inch auger 24 feet long. It fills the 8 bins 
with 250 pounds of feed each, in a matter of 
only 5 minutes. 





concentrate 





PEUTEN CHECKS the 24-foot-long horizontal auger. This auger carries 
to feed bins 





As soon as 


the supply chute becomes 
blocked with feed, a hinged plate is forced 
upwards. This operates a solenoid located at 
the end of the main horizontal feed distrib- 
uting auger, and automatically shuts off the 
power. 

Peuten has a hand scoop for transferring 


the feed from the bins to the hoppers. This 

permits feeding according to production. 
Another labor-saving feature is the fully- 

automatic pipeline washer which eliminates 


the necessity of stripping down the pipelines. 


The cost of the barn and all equipment, in- 
cluding a 440-gallon stainless steel holding 
tank and a 54-inch stainless steel cooler, 
totalled “close to $30,000,” said Peuten. 


He estimates his milking barn saves him 
$4,000 per year; it eliminates one milker’s 
wages and cost of housing facilities. He feels 
he achieves greater efficiency with just the 
one milker. 

Peuten’s herd of grade Jerseys averages 
503 pounds butterfat on D.H.LA. in 305 days, 
twice daily milking. 

Peuten harvests 250 tons of oat-hay an- 
nually off his 250-acre ranch; he buys an- 
other 60 tons. “In contrast with most other 
dairymen in the area, he feeds a compara- 
tively small proportion of alfalfa per year— 
only 100 tons. 

Peuten is very satisfied with his 
button milk barn, and is convinced it 


push- 
pro- 


vides maximum efficiency for his plant. 
THE END 





Eight bins are filled 


in tive minutes 





















Winter outside 


A forced hot water central 
heating system provides new 
kind of comfort in the old as 


well as the new farm home. 


‘+s © Se 


lumbing 5» ond Heating industries Sureou 





right kind of heating system receives first 

consideration in any farm home modern- 
izing plans. For ever since man first received 
the gift of fire and felt its comforting 
warmth, home heating \has been a matter of 
primary concern. 

This natural preoccupation with warmth 
and. comfort is reflected by the very word 
used to designate home—hearth, or place of 
fire. 

Since a home cannot be enjoyed to the full 
unless it be comfortably and uniformly warm 
when heat is required, the problem becqmes 
one of how best to assure this comfort. A 
central heating plant is the obvious answer. 

Not so many years back, a central heating 
system was a seldom-encountered novelty in a 
farm home. Now, many farm families are 
investing in the basic home comfort provided 
by a central heating system. And many more 
may be expected to do so in the months and 
years ahead. 

Considering all the advantages offered, it 


[: IS no accident that provision for the 
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HEATING BASEBOARDS provide radiant warmth in abundance for this attractive farm 





irchway passes 


CONVECTOR may be used beneath window. Cool air along floor enters convector through 
over concealed hot fins, and emerges as warm air through grille at top. 


room. Painted to match walls, they add an interesting decorative touch to the room. 








LIVE-FRONT RADIATOR can be used in bath- 
room and to provide heat in restricted areas. 
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Summer inside 


is hardly surprising that farm families re- 
gard a forced hot water central heating sys- 
tem with such high favor. 

One of the chief reasons for popularity of 
forced hot water heating is the fact that wa- 
ter lends itself to a wider range of tempera- 
ture variations than any other heating me- 
dium, Furthermore, due to its density and 
ability to hold heat, hot water provides uni- 
form warmth and comfort in the home. 


Wide range in heat... 


The practical temperature range for hot 
water heating is from 95 to 205 degrees for 
heat distributing units. In unusual Cases 
(when winter is at its worst, for instance), 
a temperature of 215 degrees may be required. 
This spread of 120 degrees permits ideal 
heating under all conditions of temperature 
and wind velocity in all types of construction.: 

A forced hot water central heating system 
provides every essential of good heating. The 
boiler, which is its heart, transfers heat to 
water which is pumped through heating units 
to warm the house. Boilers are fired by oil, 
gas or coal. In the case of coal, firing is 
manual, or automatic when a stoker is em- 
ployed. A conversion boiler has the advantage 
of adaptability to any fuel or method of fir- 
ing, thus affording protection against fuel 
shortage or excessive fuel costs. 

A forced hot water central heating system 
provides an abundance of even, properly-dis- 
tributed heat without discomfort caused by 
drafts. Hot water heat is clean heat, safe 
heat. Modern boilers are equipped with var- 
ious types of safety controls. 

There is plenty of flexibility with a forced 
hot water heating system. Using the most 
modern of thermostatic controls, such a sys- 
tem is geared to deliver replacement heat au- 
tomatically in exact measure with heat lost 
by the house in cooling. 

In severe weather, the heating system op- 
erates at full capacity to compensate for 
rapid cooling. On the other hand, in mild 
weather when the house cools slowly, the sys- 
tem slows down to prevent overheating. In 
either case, heat is maintained steadily at the 
ideal comfort level. There is no waste of fuel 
with such a system, assuring lower operating 
costs. 
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The heat provided by a forced 
hot water central heating system 
is radiant heat like the warming 
rays of the sun, delivered by mod- 
ern type heating units near floor 
level’ where warmth is most ap- 
preciated, 


No hot ceiling—cold floor... 


The outstanding characteristic 
of a forced hot water central heat- 
ing system is uniformity of tem- 
perature provided. Differences in 
temperature between floor and ceil- 
ing are insignificant, and the same 
feeling of warmth and comfort is 
experienced near an exposed win- 
dow area as against a protected 
inner wall. 

A forced hot water central heat- 
ing system offers a choice of any 
of four alternate methods of heat 
distribution — panels, baseboards, 
convectors or radiators. 

Panel heating makes use of con- 
tinuous coiled piping installed in 
concrete slab, walls or ceiling when 
the house is being constructed. Hot 
water circulates through the pipes 
to warm walls, floor or ceiling, as 
the case may be. 

Because a conventional panel in- 
Stallation calls for so much re- 
modeling, it is usually passed over 
in favor of an alternate method of 
heat distribution once a house has 
been built. 

The newest development in heat 
distribution is the baseboard. This 
is a heating unit which closely re- 
sembles the wooden baseboard it 
replaces. 

The baseboard heating unit in- 
corporates a pipe-iike channel 
through which hot water from the 
boiler circulates to provide even, 
low-leve! heat along outside walls 
where it is most needed to keep a 
room comfortably warm and free 
of cool air drafts from windows. 

There are two types of baseboard 
heating units—the radiant base- 
board and the radiant-convector 
baseboard. The latter provides con- 
vected as well as radiant heat, as 
the name suggests. 

In the radiant-convector base- 
board, cool air along the floor en- 
ters an opening in the bottom of 
the unit, is warmed in passing over 
concealed fins and subsequently re- 
leased into the room from an open- 
ing at the top to provide convected 
heat. 

The radiant type of baseboard 
unit is adequate in some installa- 
tions. In most cases, however, the 
use of the radiant-convector base- 
board is indicated, since the com- 
bination of radiant and convected 
heat makes it possible to get a 
greater heat output per lineal foot 
of baseboard. 

Convector units operate on the 
same principle as the radiant-con- 
vector baseboard to provide a 
steady flow of uniformly warmed 
air. They also afford warmth by 
radiation through the panel enclos- 
ing them. 

Convectors are handsomely-styled 
units which enhance the decorative 
scheme of any room. They are 
compact and fit snugly under a 
window, or may be installed in a 
window seat. They also may be re- 
cessed, or even built into the wall 
when a new house is being con- 
structed. 


Radiator 40% smaller... 


The radiator, best-known of the 
four methods for heat distribution, 
has come a long way from the 
ugly duckling of the parlor of a 
bygone era. The modern radiator 
has been given the glamor treat- 

(Turn to page 28) 









Ful 0-Pep 40... 


mighty mix for milk! 





Ful-O-Pep “40"turns your grain into 


MILK AT LOW cosT! 


It’s new! It’s extra-efficient! 


Here’s a completely new dairy concentrate that’s 
hard to beat. It’s new, high-efficiency Ful-O-Pep “40”. . . 
mighty mix for milk. Yes, Ful-O-Pep “40” is heavily 


fortified to promote top milk production and sound cow health 


. to help your cows get maximum milk production 


and maximum efficiency from your own grain and roughage! 


A little goes a long, long way! 
The beauty of new Ful-O-Pep “40” is that it takes only 


100 Ibs. to balance 600 Ibs. or more of grain. And there are no 
pre-mixes, small quantities, or special items to bother with 


. just one mixing operation and you have a real 


efficient ration that promotes heavy, continuous milk flow. 




























the 


Makes more moo-la for you! Thea 
Yes, you really save cash with this low-cost dairy concentrate. 
It takes so little Ful-O-Pep “40” mixed with your grain, 
for a powerful, milk-making feed! More and more 


profit-minded dairymen are increasing milk production, 


and their milk checks, too, with the help of new, 
high-efficiency Ful-O-Pep “40”. 


See you FulO Py Daler 
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THE HOLSTEIN CLASS 


Ist Class, 26th Annual Cow Judging Contest, official entry blank on page 30 
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Announcing MM’s OUT-AHEAD tractor 


LINED a4 & 


Go ahead! Look ’em over! You've got a right to be proud, because these are 
the tractors you helped build! 

Here’s the question MM asked thousands of farmers, county agerts, 
agricultural experts, and farm machinery dealers . . . “What should a new 
tractor give you to make farming pay better today?” Then MM took the 
answers and turned them into one of the biggest advances in power farming 
history: the completely new Minneapolis-Moline out-ahead tractors . . . 
the POWERlined series. 

Here are just a few of the many, many new MM advantages thtat make the 
MM POWERIined series all new from the ground up. For your own profit 
future, be sure you get ail the facts, Now! 












445 UNIVERSAL WRITE NOW FOR FACTS ON THE OUT-AHEAD MM 445 














40 HP CLASS ‘ 
= i 
GASOLINE, DIESEL LP GAS AT YOUR MM DEALER! 
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& TRACTOR FUEL ENG 445 uti.ity ovnamec new. (IEW MEW _excusive NEW 3-POINT \ oa 7) 
el 40 HP CLASS DESIGN! sy Sl Ps. rs HITCH ) Sinet-\? 
GASOLINE, DIESEL, LP GAS The out-chead evolutionary Time-Saving 
} f ; Speed-Power hydraulic hook- 
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Every minute of every smoking day... | 


smokers than any 
other smoking tobacco 


Choose P. A) For Pipe and Makin’s! 


“T’ve been ‘testing’ P.A. for years”, says Eulos S. Naylor, 
machine operator, “and for me, no other tobacco comes 
close to Prince Albert for real good taste.” Automobile- 
body builder Winn Sowell agrees: “P.A. is perfect for 
makin’s smokes. Rolls easy and smokes real mild, too.” 


Tobacco as Nature meant tobacco 

te be! P. A.’s exclusive process 
holds and heightens the 

mild, natural tobacco flavor. 
More men have tested 

and chosen Prince Albert 

than any other 

smoking tobacco. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO 





Cuts Feed Costs! 
BROWER 
hie grade feeds and Save eo vo by 


. 5 sizes, , 
bs. batch. trial ‘ 
wR 4 3-4 ~ ee 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 


for stationery circular today. 
Tt 


TeRms 
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by N. N. Allen 


What about urea? 


Urea can reduce our protein costs, but urea in 
feed does not always mean lower-cost protein. 


ago that cattle could use urea to 
replace a part of their protein, it 
was in the late 1930's that it was 
shown to be a practical feed for 
dairy cattle. 

Its use in every-day feeding had 
barely started when the war shut 
off the supply for that purpose, 
The feed trade was waiting for it 


‘when it again became available, 


and we now see it listed on the 
labels of many feeds. 


be well to take 
the problem. 


Urea is not a protein... 


Urea is not a protein, nor does 
it contain any protein. It 
contain nitrogen, a key 
material for forming protein 


animals, 
has a way of using it indirectly, 
In the first compartments of her 
system of stomachs, she has bac- 
teria growing in immense num- 
bers. Thése bacteria are really 
tiny one-c:lled plants. These very 
small plan's are able to use urea 
and other simple nitrogen com- 
pounds in the same way that they 
would be used by a corn crop when 
applied to the land as a fertilizer. 


build protein. 
The cov digests these bacteria 
just as she would digest any other 


teria are able to build protein 
from it. ; 


Urea high in nitrogen .. . 


aa i 


af 


g23 
Af 
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With a theoretical 262 per cent 

value, we might figure 
that we are buying protein at less 
than 2% cents per pound, which 
is less than a third the cost in any 
of the common high protein feeds. 
Actually it is not quite that cheap, 
for we must also consider the 220 
pounds of carbohydrates which 
are necessary to make it into pro- 


We often use a rule of thum 


bel 


z 


nae = ? 
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For example, taking local re- 
tail prices, I can buy a pound of 
protein in soybean meal at less 
than 9 cents. In one high-protein 
urea containing mixing feed, (one- 
third of the protein as urea) it 
will cost more than 10 cents. 

In another (about two-thirds 
urea protein) it will cost 14 cents. 
In still another (all urea protein) 
it will cost over 16 cents. In all 
three of these, the merchandising 
costs and profits have more than 
overbalanced the savings from use 
of urea, and they are not good 
protein buys. 

The one reason for use of urea 
has been economy. There has been 
no good evidence of any special 
benefits to justify paying more for 
urea than its protein substitution 
value. 

It is true that bacteria of the 
types found in the cow’s paunch 
may grow and digest roughage- 
like material slightly better if 
they have some ammonia or urea 
us a source of nitrogen than if it 
is all furnished as protein. But 
this is in a test tube where, at 
best, they grow poorly. 

There is no good evidence that 
they will improve digestion of 
roughages by a cow on a good 
dairy ration to an extent that will 
justify added cost..So the best bet 
at present is to figure the worth 
of urea on its protein replacement 
value. It can save on the feed bill, 
but the economy of any urea-con- 
taining feed will depend on the 
extent to which the saving is 
passed on to the feeder. 





Establish National 
Guernsey Futurity 


The executive committee of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club 
has approved a National Guernsey 
Futurity for 3-year-old cows. 

Owners of animals must enter 
them as heifer calves and keep 
them eligible by paying two addi- 
tional fees. For the first Futurity 
in 1957, heifers of an age to have 
shown as yearlings in 1955 are 
eligible. Secretary R. D. Stewart 
announced that nomination fees 
for the first Futurity must be 
sent to the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club not later than March 
1, 1956. 

It is estimated the probable 
value of the 1957 Futurity purse 
will be more than $3,000. Final 
corapetition will be held during the 
fall show season at a centrally-lo- 
cated fair to be named. 

The purse will be split among 
the top 20 finalists, with 20 per 
cent scheduled for the winner, 15 
per cent for the runner-up, and 10 
per cent for third. 

Nominations for the 1958 Fu- 
turity are also due by March 1, 
1956, while those fat the 1959 Fu- 
turity will be due by November 1 
of 1956. 


New evidence 
that flavor counts 


Samuels and Company, meat 
packer of Dallas, Texas, seems to 
have hit on something much 
worthwhile in the hot dog market 
by flavoring frankfurters with 
butter and honey. It is reported 
that since adopting this innova- 
tion, his wiener sales have trip- 
led and most significant is the 
fact that this has happened in 
the oleo country. 

Apparently, this is another proof 
that butter flavor really counts. 

—J. H. FRANDSEN, 








Allis-Chalmers Engineering in Action brings you 
TRACTION BOOSTER FARMING 


with NEW BIG-CAPACITY 
IMPLEMENTS 









































SNAP-COUPLER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


CHANGES A 
DRAGGING LOAD 
- TO A ROLLING LOAD 


Hydraulic TRACTION BOOSTER 
automatically shifts implement 
weight to tractor’s drive wheels, 
as needed, for ground-gripping 
traction. Instead of a dragging 
weight, you have rolling weight 
... aneasier load to pull, requiring 
less fuel per acre. 

The WD-45 Tractor easily 
handles the big 121%-ft. double- 
action disc harrow in third gear 
... up to 60 acres a day! 


Power farming at its best 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <<) 






MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


The work cepacity of the dynamic 
Allis-Chalmers WD-45 Tractor . . 
great as it was. . . has now been vastly 
increased by the introduction of a 
fundamental new principle of power 
application, which enables it to handle 
much larger and heavier impiements 
. . . a development made possible by 
the exclusive Allis-Chalmers Traction 
Booster system . . . as fully automatic 
as the tractor’s governor. 

To farmers, the significance of this 
new engineering achievement is tre- 
mendous. Reduced to simple terms, 
it means—more work . . . done better 
.. . in less time . . . at lower cost. 

So that WD-45 owners may capi- 
talize on this added work capacity to 
the fullest, Allis-Chalmers has intro- 
duced a line of new big-capacity, 
wheel-transported Traction Booster 
implements of outstanding design and 
performance. 

These include two double-action 
disc harrows (10-ft. and 1244-ft.); a 
4-bottom moldboard plow; and a 
heavy-duty, 4-blade disc plow—all 
big, husky implements, with quick 
SNAP-COUPLER Hitch, and pulled 
from a single free-swing hitchpoint. 

Get the news from your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer today—learn about 
this great new development in power 
farming! 


FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Pile on 140- »- bushel loads... 


get fast, even spread in slippery going! 


NEW McCORMICK NO. 40 
Power-Drive 
Manure Spreader 


Dump heaping forkfuls of manure on the McCormick No. 
10 spreader! The rugged, reinforced frame and treated- 
wood box can take it! Steel flares cradle the load . . . pro- 
tect low box sides from loader damage. The No. 40 spreader 
hauls 140 bushels of manure to save you trips to the field. 

You can set the No, 40 to spread from % to 14 loads of 
manure to the acre. Power take-off drive assures uniform 
distribution even in slippery fields. Over a hundred beater 
teeth tear matted manure to pieces! The upper beater shaft 
also serves as a tie-rod...there’s no upper arch to cause 
plugging. By adjusting spreader axle fore and aft you can 
shift weight on the tractor drawbar to get maximum traction. 


Choose the spreader that’s right for you from five 
McCormick models with capacities ranging from 45 
to 140 bushels. Ask about chore pe seupery for all 
5 Farmalls. Use IH Income Purchase of Buying. 


SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER DEALER 


bsernen wore Horvester products poy for themselves in use—McC ormick ly, eosameny — ond Farmall Troctorsees 
Crawler and Utility Tractors and Power Unit»—General Oma, c 


ulic power keeps loader 


Pad cn 5 wart 0 0 Sele tractor. 


Get heen EA with Fast-Hitch blade. This six-foot 
blade swivels right or left... tilts up and down at either end. 
Digging angle is adjustable. 


ian 











International Harvester Company 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. HD-1, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Send more facts about time-saving chore equipment checked 
below: 


C No. 40 Spreader O) Leveling and Grader Blades 
© Student 
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Nursing calves reduce milk production 


(Continved from page 11) 


groups were the same. The most 
probable cause of the milk re- 
duction was, however, incomplete 
milk removal from the udder dur- 
ing most of the nursing period. 
This. milk, left in the udders of 
the nursed cows, could start the 
drying up process in part of the 
udder. 


Nearly 1,500 pounds milk lost . . . 


The milked twins each produced 
106 pounds of 4.66 per cent milk 
more than the nursed ones after 
vealing, and 1,390 pounds more 
during the nursing period; so the 
total milk loss due to nursing was 
nearly 1,500 pounds. The caif fed 
by nipple pail got a little less than 
1,200 pounds of milk, so the net 
difference between the two veal 
feeding methods was about 315 
pounds per cow of salable milk. 

These production and marketing 
results are shown in Table 1. In- 
stead of the nursed veals, which 
sold for an average of $3.56 more 
than the fed veals, proving more 
profitable, they actually returned 
44 cents less per hundred, or a 
loss of more than $6. If milk had 
been valued at $3 per hundred, the 


a net loss while the fed calves 
would have made a small profit. 

The returns per hundred of milk 
by nursing veal and hand-fed veal, 
based upon the results of this ex- 
periment, at different prices for 
veal are shown in Table 2. There 
it is clearly shown that the hand- 
fed veal is the most profitable at 
all levels, but that its advantage 
decreases as the price of veal 
drops. It is also apparent from 
these figures that it takes good 
veal prices to give a dairyman a 
reasonable return for milk. 

There are, of course, other fac- 
tors to be considered in the econ- 
omy of veal production. The size, 
vigor, and health of the calves are 
important. The larger the calf at 
birth, the faster it reaches veal 
size, and the more profitable it is. 
Labor or milking difficulties may 
also be _ involved in deciding 
whether to produce veal by nurs- 
ing or hand-feeding. 

The effects of nursing on the 
cow, though, must be considered, 
The nursing calf is a big milk 
waster as well as eater, and in the 
end he may not be the only suck- 
















































nursed calves would have returned er in the barn. THE END 
Table 1. 
Comparing veal calves that were nursed and hand-fed 
Birth weight, pounds 71.2 69.5 
Veal weight, pounds 194.3 190.3 
Total gain, pounds 123.2 120.8 
Days fed 65.3 66.7 
Gain per day, pounds 1.93 1.82 
Corcass grade, average High good Low good 
Selling price, cents per pound 21.3 20.0 
Sales valve of calf, dollars 41.80 38.24 
Milk lost or fed to calf, pounds 1,496 1,179 
Return per hundred, milk, dollars 2.79 3.23* 
"An average of 21 cents worth of calf starter (4.67 pounds) consumed per calf was deducted 
from calf value before calculating return from milk, 
Table 2. 
Differences in return trom milk between nursed and hand-fed veal 
Suckled veai* Hand-ted veal** 
Difference 
Price Vatue Return Price Value Return in mith 
of veal of veal for mitk of veal of veal for milk return 
¢/ib, 3 $ /ewt. ¢/tb. $ $/ewt. ¢/ewt. 
13.3 25.54 1.70 12 22.80 1.90 20 
15.3 29.36 1.96 14 26.60 2.22 26 
17.3 33.22 2.24 16 30.40 2.53 32 
19.3 37.96 2.47 18 34.20 2.85 38 
21.3 40.90 2.73 20 38.00 3.17 44 
23.3 44.73 2.98 22 41.80 3.48 50 
25.3 48.58 3.24 24 45.60 3.80 56 
*Veal assumed to weigh 192 pounds and to have accounted for 1,500 pounds of milk produec- 
tion lost or consumed (4.66 per cent fat milk). , 
**Veal assumed to weigh 190 pounds and to have accounted for 1.200 pounds of milk produc- 
tion lost or consumed (4.66 per cent fat milk). 





Concern with world cost-price squeeze 


Great concern was expressed at 
a recent farm conference in Rome 
for the cost-price squeeze in 
which farmers find themselves to- 
day all over the world. 

“In the last few years there has 
been a persistent decline in the ra- 
tio of prices received by farmers 
for their products to the prices 
paid for things they need, both as 
agricultural requisites and for 
family consumption,” the meeting 
Stated. 

The worst cost-price squeeze is 
in the countries which are impor- 
tant agricultural exporters, Al- 
though the level of farm income 
has increased in comparison with 
pre-war levels, the delegates said, 
agricultural incomes in most coun- 
tries are still well below the av- 
erage of those in other occupa- 
tions. 

This does not mean, delegates 


to the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers (1.F.A.°.) 
added, that for the reasonably ef- 
ficient producer the position is des- 
perate. “The almost universal 
adoption of government price sup- 
port policies is, for one thing, a 
significant safeguard against disas- 
ter,” the Report of the meeting 
says. 

“And, as already noted, the ex- 
istence of general anti-cyclical poli- 
cies in the most important coun- 
tries provides substantial insur- 
ance against a serious depression 
which would have repercussions on 
the other sectors of the economy. 
Nevertheless, the growing cost- 
price squeeze and the accumula- 
tion of serious surpluses in cer- 
tain key commodities give reason 
for concern.” 





23 
for rapid growth 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
for maturity and yield 


POTASH 
for health and quality 


CALCIUM 
for sturdy plants 


SULFUR 
for vigor and tone 


MAGNESIUM 
for color and snap 
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Royster’s 6 plant food GUARANTEE insures 


a 6-course balanced diet for your important 
pasture and forage crops 


Dollar for dollar, pound for pound—you can’t put down a 
better fertilizer than Royster. Top-quality in every respect, 
Royster’s balanced diet of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash . .. p/ws calcium, sulf ir and magnesium, produces bigger 
yields of better, more nourishing feed crops. What's more— 
there’s no guessing with Royster—it guarantees a// six in 
chemically-controlled amounts. To increase your yields, to cut 
barn feeding costs, to maintain the fertility of your soil—be 
wise and Roysterize. A trip to your Royster agent is all it takes. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


22 factories and 15 sales offices 
conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 











































Farmer Bell plans 
for the future / ‘ 


- WINTER ANDO THEY'RE < 
> FRESH VEGETABLES. MILKING 
AVING HOUSES ARE NOT 
ediaat ——— 
(a EVERY FaRMER 
WOVE TALHEBO TO, ED, HAS 


ATEO, AND _— 
£ ARE ON 

PEN RANGE 

M GOLD ON \ BEEN ENTHUGIASTIC 

{ ABOUT FLORIDA LIVING, 


YES ' FLORIDA LOOKS 
@OCOD TO US. AND 
IT'S GROWING SO 
F4ST, VERE SURE 
THERES 4 BRIGHTER 
PUTURE FOR US 


| S86 YOUVE 
MADE UP YOUR 


(Zi SAve 


You may find a sunnier 


future in Florida, too! 


truck 
poultry- 

cattle 
raisers, and nurserymen dis- 
that 


offers 


Each 


farmers, 


year, more 
dairymen, 
and 


men, swine 


cover fast-growing 


Florida real oppor- 
experienced 


with 


tunities for 
farmers adequate 


capital. 


Get away from snow and 
cold this 


Florida for a restful vaca- 


winter. Come to 
tion. And take time out from 


sunny fun and sightseeing 
to check up on the many ad- 
vantages Florida’s recrea- 
tional climate provides for 


farming and happier living. 


Meanwhile, mail coupon 
for your free copy of new 
40-page booklet “Florida 


Farming.” 


FLORIDA 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
5507-C Coma wien Bidg.. Tallahassee, Florida 
Please cond FREE Fierida Farm Geoklet. 





Priat WAME 
Print ADDRESS o& BF.0. SO. 


Print POST OFFICE (tows) 














How to figure depreciation 


Straight-line method is most common. 
Be consistent on, property acquired or 
constructed before December 31, 1953. 


by |. F. Hall 


HEN summarizing farm 

\X/ expenses, the total cost of 

certain items cannot be 
used as operating expense for one 
year Such costs are for new 
equipment, buildings, and live- 
stock (used for breeding and dairy 
purposes). 

Depreciation is an estimated 
operating expense covering wear 
ani tear of property used in your 
farm business. Annual depreciation 
allowance is that portion of the 
cost of the item when acquired, 
which the owner estimates was 
used during the current tax year. 

The first step in figuring depre- 
ciation is to determine the useful 
life of each item on which depre- 
ciation is claimed. There are no 
“official” or average life expectan- 
cies which are recognized as ap- 
plicable to all farms. It is, there- 
fore, necessary for each taxpayer 
to estimate the total expected life 
for each item on which deprecia- 
tion is to be claimed. 

Guides for estimating useful life 
of various items of farm property 
are published by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service in its “Bulletin F.” 

Depreciation for the current year 
only may be deducted. Deprecia- 
tion which was allowable, but not 
taken in prior years, cannot be de- 
ducted from income of the current 
year. Depreciation not previously 
claimed must, however, be sub- 
tracted from the original basis in 
determining the gain or loss from 
the sale or exchange of depreci- 
able property. 

When the estimated life of any 
depreciable item is either short- 
ened or lengthened by increasing 
or decreasing its use or by mak- 
ing major improvements, it will be 
necessary to establish a new num- 
ber of “years of life.” The cost of 
such improvements must be includ- 
ed in the depreciation schedule for 
the year in which the improve- 
ments were made. 


What can be depreciated? . . . 


Depreciation may be taken on 
tile, fence, machinery, equipment, 
and all farm buildings (except the 
dwelling owned and occupied by 
the taxpayer) until the total cost 
(less salvage value) has been re- 
covered. Depreciation should not 
be claimed on the dwelling of the 
owner-operator or his partners. 
Nor should repairs, taxes, or in- 
surance be charged on these dwell- 
ings or their contents on Form 
1040 F. However, such costs are 
allowable on a tenant house and 
all other farm buildings. 


Those who file returns on the 
cash basis may also take deprecia- 
tion on dairy cattle, breeding, and 
work stock which were purchased 
by the taxpayer. No depreciation 
is allowed on any livestock raised 
by the taxpayer who files on the 
cash receipts and disbursement 
basis, since all costs of raising have 
been deducted as operating ex- 
penses. 

If you are reporting on the ac- 
crual basis, depreciation may be 
taken on such animals whether 


raised or purchased, when they are 
recorded in the capital account 
and in the depreciation schedule. 

Those using the cash basis 
should list each building, piece of 
machinery, and animal on which 
depreciation is to be computed in 
the depreciation schedule. Such 
items as cows and small imple- 
ments may be grouped on Form 
1040 F, but such groupings should 
be made from the totaling of a de- 
tailed individual list kept current 
in a permanent farm record book. 


How to figure depreciation .. . 


For depreciable property § ac- 
quired or constructed before Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, you should continue 
to use the same methods as you 
are now using to figure deprecia- 
tion on this property unless you 
have permission to change to an- 


other method. It is important that , 


you be consistent from year to 
year in the method used and in 
the amount claimed on each item. 
Every change should be explained 
at the bottom of the depreciation 
schedule on Form 1040 F. 


The most common method used 
by farmers is the _ straight-line 
method. Under this method, the 
amount to be deducted as deprecia- 
tion each year on any item is de- 
termined by dividing its cost or 
other basis when acquired, less 
its estimated salvage value, hy 
the total number of years you esti- 
mate the item would last if you 
were to keep it throughout its use- 
ful life. 

On new property acquired after 
December 31, 1953, and property 
constructed, reconstructed, or 
erected after December 31, 1953, 
section 167 of the Internal Revenue 
Code allows farmers to use more 
liberal methods of figuring depre- 
ciation. Any of the following 
methods may be applied to such 
new depreciable property: 

(1) The straight-line method de- 
scribed above; 

(2) the declining balance meth- 
od, using a rate not exceeding 
twice the straight-iine rate; 

(3) the sum of the years’ digits 
method; and 

(4) any other consistent method, 
provided the total deductions dur- 
ing the first two-thirds of the 
useful life do not exceed those 
allowable under the declining bal- 
ance method. 

Methods (2), (3), and (4) can- 
not be used if the useful life of 
the property is less than 3 years. 
They cannot be applied to the cost 
of used property that you have 
purchased or otherwise acquired. 
If construction, reconstruction or 
erection was begun in 1953 or 
earlier, these methods may be ap- 
plied only to that portion of the 
cost (or other basis) that is prop- 
erly attributable to construction, 
reconstruction, or erection after 
December 31, 1953. 


Methods compared .. . 


Assume you have a tractor cost- 
ing $2,000 with a useful life of 10 


nnitely help 


SAVE YOUR CALVES 


Jjeadly SCOURS 


MONEY BACK 
Kalf-Kore is suc- 
cessful. Thousands 
of sales yet NO 


per hos osked 
for his money beck. 


KALF-KARE 


@ REDUCES incidence of scours. 
@ STIMULATES up to 20% faster growth. 
@ PROMOTES smooth, sleek coats. 


@ HELPS ASSURE strong, healthy calves. 
ADD to Milk or Milk Saver during first 8 weeks. 
Contains fully recommended dosage of Chior- 


tetracycline (Aureomycin*) Hydrochioride, Vita- 
min B-12, Pectin. *Tredemork 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville 32, Vermont 





Indiana 








Clip Cows Regularly With 


STEWAR] 


CLIPMASTER 





drill head ATEN at * ~—! 
lipmaster year-round use. 





job 
cooled, | & 
25). ttachinent for Clpmastet 
oti 75). 


CORPORATION 
Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Til. 
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years—salvage value at the end of 
10 years, $200. 














Year Straight- Declining 

line 10 balance 20 Sum-of-the 

per cen? percent year's digits 
Ist $180 $400 $327 
2nd 180 320 295 
3rd 180 256 262 
4th 180 205 229 
5th 180 164 196 
6th 180 313 164 
7th 180 105 131 
8th 180 84 98 
9th 180 67 65 
10th 180 54 33 
Unrecovered 

cost $200 $21 4 $200 





outed detailed ... 


This method uses a rate not in 
excess of twice the straight-line 
rate. Under this method a certain 
percentage is applied to the unre- 
covered cost of the property in- 
stead of to the original cost over 
its useful life. Since the unre- 
covered cost is reduced each year 
by the depreciation deducted, the 
percentage is applied to a declin- 
ing balance from whence it gets 
its name. 

The depreciation allowances are 
considerably larger in the early 
years than those resulting from 
the straight-line method. The de- 
clining-balance method at twice the 
straight-line rate will write off 40 
per cent of the original cost of the 
property in the first quarter of its 
useful life and two-thirds of its 
cost in the first half of its life. 

The salvage value is not deduct- 
ed from the original cost to get 
the cost base for depreciation as is 
done with the straight-line meth- 
od. At the end of 10 years there 
is still $214 unrecovered cost. 

You should understand that this 
method applies only to new prop- 
erty acquired since December 31, 
1953. You cannot use it on your 
used equipment or other used 
property. 

For example, you may buy used 
equipment or even the adjoining 
farm. The equipment and barn 
have been used by the former own- 
er. The declining-balance method 
cannot be used on the alloted cost 
of this barn or the equipment, even 
though this is the first time the 
new owner will compute deprecia- 
tior. 

If the new owner should spend 


$4,000 to remodel or add to the 
barn, this new construction could 
use the declining-balance for the 
$4,000, which could be at a rate 
twice the rate used on the other 
part of the barn. 

Another privilege is that after 
using this method a few years, you 
may change the remaining unre- 
covered cost above its salvage to 
the straight-line method. 

If one chooses to use this meth- 
od on new property, it is more 
necessary to keep a complete de- 
tailed depreciation schedule of 
each item of property rather than 
bunch the values as has been done 
on many income tax returns. 

Remember, if you build or re- 
model any grain or corn storage, 
you can recover this cost in five 
years, or a 20 per cent deprecia- 
tion rate. A new silo or barn was 
normally depreciated at 3 per cent. 
Under this declining-balance meth- 
ad, you can use 6 per cent. 

With Social Security now avail- 
abel to farmers, it may be best not 
to depreciate too fast, as this will 
reduce your net farm income and 


your social security benefits. Of | 


course, if your net farm income is 
above $4,200, it will still pay yeu 
to take the higher depreciation 
rate. 


Sum-of-the-years’ digits 
complicated .. . 


This method results in about the 
same pattern of depreciation as 
the declining-balance method. De- 
preciation is higher the first few 
years. This method applies a 
varying rate of depreciation to the 
cost, reduced by its estimated sal- 
vage value. The rate applied is a 
fraction. When one uses 10 years 
as useful life, the sum-of-the- 
years’ digits, 1 through 10 is 55. 
The fraction used the first year 
would be 10/55 of $1,800, or $327 
depreciation. The second year 
would be 9/55 of $1,800, or $295 
depreciation, and so on until the 
10th year 1/55 of $1,800, or $33. 

This is more complicated than 
the declining-balance method, and 
allows less depreciation. 

The automobile on the farm is 
used both for business and person- 
al use. Depreciation will be al- 
lowed for the percentage of costs 
estimated for the farm business. 
Water and electric installations are 
also both business and personal. 





Animal Production Award winners 








OUTSTANDING NUTRITION SCIENTISTS flank the new president 
of the American Society of Animal Production, Dr. L. E. Casida, 
University of Wisconsin. Dr. L. E. Hanson (left), University of 
Minnesota, was named by the society to receive the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association Award while Dr. E. W. Crampton, Mc- 
Donald College, Quebec, was selected to receive the Morrison Award, 
Both awards are based upon outstanding contribution to animal 
nutrition research. They were presented during the 47th annual 
meeting of the society, in Chicago, with some 900 members attending. 








your source 
for AC OIL FILTERS 
is as close 

as your nearest 
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Filter protection for farm engines is a must, and you can depend 
on the AC brand to do the job every time. Keep a supply handy 
so you won't waste time when you want to change a filter on your 
truck, tractor, car or stationary engine. With 125,000 dealers 
selling AC Oil Filters, there are sure to be several nearby. Any 
one of them will supply AC Oil Filters specially designed for 
your engines. 


AC SPARK PLUG ey THE ELECTRONICS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 

















HOME — A PLACE OF BEAUTY 


ON PAGE 14 of this issue we begin a series 

of fine, helpful articles on beautifying the 
should interest 
the dairy farm family because 
pleasure 365 days in the 


f features 


armstead. These 
yone in 
they can affect our 
year, 
We feel strongly on this subject of beauti- 
ful farmsteads because we have seen so many 
examples of just a few changes can do 
to make a cluttered hodgepodge of buildings, 
and lawn into an attractive set- 
enter of our life, 
several months we hope to 
publish at least one article on 
This means there 
in about every other 


what 


trees, shrubs, 
ting for the 

For the next 
find space to 
landscaping each month 
should be a feature 
issue 

Follow this series; clip out the articles and 
them for ready reference next spring. 
If an added moment of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion results from your applying one of the 
ideas contained in these articles, we shall be 
rewarded, too 


save 


WANT A RINGSIDE SEAT? 


(THEN labor and management sit down to 
bargain on wage increases the man most 
seriously affected is usually absent. At least, 
this is often the case when the dairy proc- 
essor bargains with workers in dairy plants. 
Inevitably a part of any wage increase is 
passed back as a drop in the farm price of 
milk. It may not happen immediately, but 
eventually this occurs 
the editor of The Dairy Record, a 
publication, comes the suggestion 
that dairy farmers might justifiably seek the 
right to sit in on such wage negotiations. Why 
not? Profitwise they may have a greater stake 
in the final settlement than does the proc- 


essor. 


From 


pre cessor 


A PRAYER FOR STATESMANSHIP 


S THIS editorial is written, national farm 

organization leaders are meeting with two 
leading United States senators to explore 
areas of agreement on agricultural legislation. 
Senator Allen Ellender (D-La.), chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, suggested 
a few weeks ago that farm groups attempt to 
reach unanimity on some, or all, of the points 
involved in a farm program. 

Taking up the suggestion, the National 
Milk Producers Federation has invited leaders 
of The National Grange, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, the National Farmers 
Union, Senator Ellender, and Senator George 
D. Aiken (R-Vt.) to confer in Washington, 
December 19. 

Readers of tl.ese columns will recall that 
we have repeatedly urged such a conference 
and the reconciliation of differences between 
national groups which represent the American 
farmer. Last April we quoted a 1775 state- 
ment by Edmund Burke which read: “All gov- 
ernment—indeed, every human benefit and 
enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent act 

is founded on compromise and barter.” 

It ‘s significant to us that Senators Ellen- 
der and Aiken were invited to meet with the 


farm leaders. If these two gentlemen insist 
on the compromising and reconciliation of 
differences, perhaps we may see some prog- 
ress toward the writing of a more realistic 
and helpful national peacetime farm program. 

We pray that the men who sit down to- 
gether December 19 will honestly endeavor 
to subjugate past grievances and subordinate 
organizational advantage and pride for the 
good of all agriculture. 

No one should expect this first meeting to 
provide the final answer. It can reveal, how- 
ever, whether all groups are willing to make 
the necessary effort. If Senator Ellender and 
Senator Aiken emphatically insist on this ap- 
proach, the prospects are reasonably bright. 
They will have performed a great service for 
American agriculture. 





COWS EAT GRASS — 
AND GIVE MILK 


BOUT eight months ago we took exception 

to some advice offered by Undersecretary 
of Agriculture True D. Morse. At that time 
he was urging that diverted acres be planted 
to hay, pasture, and forage crops to feed our 
cattle population. 

We stated then: “We simply do not have 
the markets where we can sell at a reason- 
able price the milk and beef which can result 
from Mr. Morse’s recommendation. He is ask- 
ing for more butter, cheese, and powder in 
his government warehouse.” 

Now comes another report from Washing- 
ton stating that Department officials are 

fting a “Soil Bank” plan. Under it, the 
government would agree to pay the cost of 
planting soil-conserving grass or cover crops 
or land taken out of production of such sur- 
plus crops as wheat, cotton, and corn. Here 
is the hooker, however. Farmers would be 
able to use this diverted acreage for pastur- 
ing livestock. 

If this type of surplus buck-passing is to 
be fostered by the Department of Agriculture 
and is ever enacted into law, dairy farmers, 
in good conscience, can give up on any form 
of self-help dairy program, sales promotion, 
or any other type of effort which endeavors 
to rectify our present surplus condition. The 
responsibility then will be entirely that of 
the United States government. 





UNIFORM BUTTER GRADES 


SEVERAL states have either adopted or 
have shown considerable interest in 
grading and labeling of butter. We are 
thoroughly sold on the merit of this trend. 
Before we go much further with our sta 
legislation, however, we should 
futwre and picture where we 
state laws are passed. This 
formity of grades concerns us. 


z 


es 


g5 


agree on a desirable state law 

the grading and labeling of butter. If 
not, we may have hopeless confusion in 
to come as each state has a slightly d 
requirement for butter grades. Interstate 
fic will become snarled and one more im 
ment to efficient marketing will arise. 
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SO, WE ARE THANKFUL! 


M*Y MORNING newspaper and the radio 

carried stories of an airplane disaster— 
of Molotov’s wrecking the Geneva conference 
—of the woman shooting her husband, mis- 
taking him for a burglar—of eight teen-agers 
dying in highway wrecks. Not pleasant break- 
fast reading, and it starts one wondering 
what the world is coming to. 

However, on reflection, one must realize 
that we are getting all the world’s woes and 
sometimes, at that, in exaggerated form and 
played up in the most sensational way. 
Whereas, in the days of yore, without the 
newspaper and radio, we were concerned 
largely with matters in our own local section. 
These came to us in plain, down-to-earth 
terms, not dressed up in sensational ways to 
make the most news. So, after all, the shape 
of the world is better than that hurried 
breakfast preview might make it appear. 

This point of view, I think, is brought out 
very nicely in an article (which recently came 
to my attention and first appeared in Chang- 
ing Times, the Kiplinger magazine) which 
very optimistically stresses the things that 
are right with the world. Among these are 
listed the following items: 

162,922,000 Americans are not Communist 
party members. 

162,944,424 people have not been frightened 
by seeing flying saucers. 

37,011,460 couples will stay more or less 
happily,married this year. 

Most of the time, 15,720,000 organized 
workers are not on strike. 

About 43,846,150 income tax returns were 
filed correctly this year. 

About 63,868,000 people are working to 
bring home the bacon. 

Scheduled airlines safely carried passengers 
for 18,902,134,841 miles last year. 

83 countries in the world have not discov- 
ered the secret of the hydrogen bomb. 

Some 162,717,890 persons will not die of 
cancer this year. 

162,380,580 people will be safe from fatal 
heart attacks. 

About 620,000,000 acres of forest land will 
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Cheese is the bait 


ly H. Willis Tobler 


HEESE is in the spotlight. 

Previously butter was 

whipping boy for the 
formed and the critics of the 
price support program. Now 
is at the post. There is a noisy 
congressional investigation and 
with it the usual output of car- 
toons, attempted witty editorials, 
and slanted news items, 

Why all this furor? 

The beginning of the story goes 
back to February 15, 1954. On 
that date the Secretary of Agri- 
culture announced that, starting 
April 1, 1954, the support price 
for dairy products would be re- 
duced from 90 to the legal mini- 
mum of 75 per cent of parity. 
This meant a price drop from 
$3.74 per hundredweight to $3.14 
per hundredweight, 

Following this announcement 
dairy farmers began to feel the 
impact of the coming price reduc- 
tion. Handlers of dairy products 
did not wait until April 1 to pay 
farmers less for their milk, 

The intent was obvious. Proces- 
sors were charging inyentory loss- 
es to iarmers and planned to un- 
load their entire holdings on the 
government. By early March the 
situation became intolerable. It 
was at this point that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture came forth 
with a transition program de- 
signed to assure dairy farmers 
protection against further price 
declines. 

Under the proposed program, 
C.CC. agreed to buy, through 
March 31, 1954, cheese at 37 cents 
per pound and immediately sell to 
the holder of the cheese at 34.25 
cents per pound, without physical 
delivery of the commodity to 
ccs. 

Under the grading requirements, 
C.C.C. only buys cheese which has 
been graded 10 days or more after 
it is made. The usual price sup- 
port operations would have denied 
eligibility for price supports to 
cheese made after March 21 until 
April 1, at which time support 
prices would be at 75 per cent of 
parity. 
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The obvious response by holders - 


and processors of cheese, in addi- 
tion to cutting prices to producers, 
would be to sell to CCC. their 
entire inventory of cheese made 
up to March 21. This would have 
emptied the merchandising pipe- 
lines of cheese, leaving little, if 
any, in retail stores, at the very 
time that C.C.C, had large stocks 
on hand, The Department, there- 
fore, extended the 10-day require- 
ment on grading so as to exempt 
cheese produced from March 21 to 


per pound on all cheese made up 
to April 1, and the right to buy 
this cheese back at 34.25 cents 
per pound April 1. The processors 


and holders of cheese were able to ~ 


pay dairy producers the 90 per 
cent of parity support price and, 
at the same time, maintain their 
own inventories and not have 
C.C.C. own all the cheese. 

Under the agreement approxi- 

The author is director of the legislative 
division of the National Milk Producers 
Federation. 


mately 86.6 million pounds of 
cheese were and sold 
at a differential of 2%. cents per 


On June 1, 1955 a subcommit- 
tee of the House Commi on 
Government Operations 

that it “will try to find out why 


from manufacturers last year and 
immediately resold it to the same 
manufacturers at a lower price.” 

The Democrat-controlled sub- 
committee (five Democrats and 
three Republicans) undertook to 
make an investigation of the ac- 


Several days were spent in re- 
ceiving testimony from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with con- 
siderable repetitious questions and 
answers, Throughout the hearings, 
the questions, statements, and ob- 
servations by the Democrat ma- 
jority members indicated that 
they were bitter critics of the 
transactions. 

On the other hand, the Repub- 
lican members stoutly defended 
the procedure used to support 


prices. 

Following the investigation, the 
subcommittee requested the comp- 
troller genera] to rule whether or 
not the Department of Agriculture 
had the legal authority for its pur- 
chase-sale operation. 

The comptroller general stated 
that the transactions were unau- 
thorized and improper. He held 
that the purchases were not bona 
fide. The attorneys of the De- 
partment of Agriculture strongly 
maintained that the transactions 
were legal. 

The issue is now with the De- 
partment of Justice to determine 
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. . . and it appears the trap could caich the 
trapper. Here is the story behind the news 


headlines and cartoons about big “cheese deal.” 


Could have cost $39 million... 


The cost to the federal govern- 
ment would be over $39 million. 


total of over 106 million pounds, 
all at 37 cents per pound instead 
of 2% cents as in the transition 
p 


Dairy farmer support . . . 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
and other officials of the Depart- 
ment were not alone in defending 
the transition program. Real sup- 
port came from the dairy farmers 
themselves through their own or- 
ganization, the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was backed 
completely in undertaking and 
carrying out the program. 

This support by the Federation 
was not routine. On several occa- 
sions the Federation has vigor- 
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and EMMA 





“Well, sure, he’s a good 
man. But I'd be careful 
about putting him up for 
president — Olaf’s tho 
type who'd knife you in 
the back .. .” 








rubbernecked on Olaf 
the other day!” 














ously opposed some actions by the 
Secretary. In this instance the 
dairy farmers wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the transition program. All 
dairy farmers were benefited. 

Recognizing the value of dairy 
farmer support, True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
filed with the subcommittee a 
statement issued by the National 
Milk Producers Federation, It 
stated: (1) Under the conditions 
existing at that time the agree- 
ment was eminently well-suited 
to these conditions, (2) the pro- 
gram enabled the C.C.C. to main- 
tain prices to farmers at the an- 
nounced support levels, and (3) 
this was accomplished without re- 
quiring C.C.C. to become the per- 
manent and sole possessor of all 
manufactured dairy products then 
in the hands of suppliers. 


Saved storage costs .. . 


The federation also pointed out 
that the program saved C.C.C, the 
shipping charges which would have 
been made if the cheese had to 
be sent to C.C.C. Furthermore, 
C.C.C. would have been liable for 
at least one month's storage, in- 
cluding all in-and-out warehouse 
handling charges. 

Prior to Mr. Morse’s appearance 
before the subcommittee, an un- 
precedented incident occurred, In- 
stead of being the first witness to 
be called during the day's hear- 
ings, as is usually accorded top 
level officials, the Under Secretary 
and an assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture were compelled to wait 
for hours while a staff member of 
the Department was interrogated 
by the subcommittee. Finally, a 
Republican member pointed out 
that Mr. Morse had a statement 
to make. 

In his brief testimony, Morse 
placed great reliance on the posi- 
tion of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. In referring to 
the statement of the Federation, 
he said the Federation members 
“follow these matters very closely 
and they are in a position to an- 


alyze all such transactions and 
know the effect on dairy farm- 
ers.” 


Later Morse said, “that organi- 
zation (the federation) is almost 
an even closer student of the dairy 
situation than the Department it- 
self.” 

The subcommittee may resume 
its investigation when Congress 
returns this year. If the subcom- 
mittee will make certain inquiries 
at that time it will find, according 
to E. M. Norton, secretary of the 
National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, that the purchase-sale pro- 
gram under investigation has been 
used on other occasions by the 
Department of Agriculture, at a 
time when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was appointed by a Demo- 
cratic administration. Mr. Norton 
should know — he was an official 
of the Department in charge of 
the program. 

Under these circumstances, the 
majority of the subcommittee may 
find that the cheese is still good 
but the bait is no longer so al- 
luring. THE END 
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“| have found my DARI-KOOL 
cheaper to own, cheaper to 
maintain and cheaper to 
operate than my other tank!” 


says Mr. Harry G. Thomas 
Ellicott City, Maryland 
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BULK MILK COOLER 
"ES 


MILK MAY BE 
POURED OF 
PIPED INTO 
THE COOLER 


The ICE BANK COOLER 
hat outperforms them all 


=... 


_ Oe | MILK CANS 
' AND CAN 


Alse eveilable in: 100, 150, 200, 250, 
400, 500, 600 and 700 gallon sizes. 


DARI-KOOL MEETS ALL 3-A SANITARY STANDARDS 


Farm-proven, @veranteed DARI-KOOL bulk milk coolers are sold ond | a. 
serviced everywhere. See your nearby DARI-KOOL dealer. — 


@ Mail coupon for new FREE catalog 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1444 &. Washington Ave., Dept. 6, Madison, Wis. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on the 
advantages of cooling milk in a DARI-KOOL Bulk Milk Cooler. 


County 


Distributed throughout Canada by BEATTY BROS. .TD., Fergus, Ontario, 
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Winter outside . . . summer inside - 


(Continved from poge 17) 


ment. Now 40 per cent smaller, but 
retaining the same heating capaci- 
ty as the old-style radiator, this 
streamlined unit radiates warmth 
through slender, shapely tubes. 
Just as dependable as ever, the ra- 
diator continues to be a prime fa- 
vorite for heat distribution. 

What is involved in the installa- 
tion of a forced hot water heating 
system and how does it compare 
in cost with, say, a forced warm 
air system? These are questions 
that arise automatically when the 
decision to install central heating 
has been made. 

In answer to the second ques- 
tion, when provision is made for 
the indirect heating of domestic 
hot water at the time a forced hot 
water central heating system is in- 
stalled, the combined initial cost 
will not exceed that of installing a 
forced warm air heating system, 
plus providing an auxiliary heater 
for domestic hot water. 


As to what is involved in the 
way of installation, it is obvious 
that a central heating system is 
installed most easily when a house 
is being built. However, it should 
be emphasized that such an instal- 
lation can be made at any time 
with a minimum of inconvenience 
to the homeowner. 

In the case of the older farm 
home without a basement, installa- 
tion of a baseboard heating system 
is quite simply accomplished, in- 
volving little more than removing 
the wooden baseboards and replac- 
ing them with the heating units. 


Boiler in closet! 


The boiler, thanks to modern 
compactness of design, can be fitted 
easily into a roomy closet or first 
floor utility room. It should be 
placed on a concrete slab to pre- 
vent the wooden floor beneath 
from overheating and thus creating 
a potential fire hazard; that is, un- 
less it be a wet-base boiler which 
rests on a protective water jacket. 

Piping to supply first floor base- 
board units is run from the boiler 
through the crawl space. Risers to 
supply second floor units are run 
up through a closet, which neatly 
hides them from view. Baseboards 
are connected with piping con- 
cealed between the first and second 
floors. 

In many cases it will be found 
more practical to build a shed boil- 
er yoorm against one of the existing 
walls of the house. When this is 
cone and the peak of the shed roof 
is above the second floor line, the 
entire house can be heated with 
baseboards in loop series. This 
eliminates a major item of cest for 
running piping in the crawl space 
and between floors. 

Baseboartls, which deliver “low- 
level” heat, are an ideal choice for 
heating a basementless house 
where the perennial complaint is of 
cold floors. Tests conducted by the 
Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois 
‘have established this fact. 


In a basementless prefabricated - 


home with concrete slab where 
engineers recorded ‘heir observa- 
tions, the thermostat was set to 
maintain a temperature of 72 de- 
grees at the 30-inch level. 

The slab surface temperature in 
the center of the room remained 
constant at 68 to 69 degrees in cold 
weather, and warmed up a degree 


so in milder weather. Further- 
the baseboard heating 

use, surface tempera- 

slab one foot from the 

was 72 degrees during 

zero weather. This was in contrast 
to a slab temperature of only 60 
degrees one foot from.a wall where 
a radiant baseboard was not used. 
Important economies of instal- 
lation are assured with the new 


much as 50 per cent in labor, pip- 
ing and fitting costs, or an average 
of $12.50 per heated room. 
Suitable controls constitute the 
“brain” of any automatic heating 
system, being essential to safety, 
economy and exact regulation of 
temperature so that maximum 
comfort is assured at all times. 


And good control for a forced hot 
water heating system will operate 
satisfactorily with a baseboard 
heating installation. Control may 
be achieved by a simple thermostat 
strategically located, or by the ex- 
tremely effective indoor-outdoor 
thermostat, which modulates boiler 
water temperature to conform with 
changes in the weather. 


“Zone control,” too . . . 


Baseboard heating is admirably 
suited to zoning, by which controls 
provide for different temperatures 
in different parts of the home. 
Thus, living quarters are zoned for 
a higher temperature than bed- 
rooms. Thermostatic controls hold 
the temperature steady in each 
zone. Important fuel savings can be 
realized with zoning, which effec- 
tively prevents the waste of ex- 
cessive heating. 

Up to this point, the discussion 
has concerned installation of a 
forced hot water heating system in 
the farm home which has lacked 
a central heating plant: 


SPACE ECONOMY provided by 
the modern boiler for a forced hot 
water central heating system is 
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With a gravity system, domestic 
hot water cannot be heated by this 
indirect method because there is no 
way of preventing circulation of 
hot boiler water in heating units in 
mild weather when heat is not re- 
quired, A forced circulation hot 
water system, on the other hand, 
has a flow control valve which pre- 
vents gravity circulation, 

Indirect domestic water heating 
by the boiler is a modernization 
measure providing ample hot water 
for’ new appliances, baths, kitchen 
and even small dairies. Year-round 
use of the boiler actually adds to 
its life by preventing deterioration 
from summer dampness and con- 
densation. It also assures a dry 
basement or utility room. 

It is a simple matter to convert 
a gravity hot water system to a 
forced circulation hot water systern 
with the advantages of quicker re- 
sponse, steady comfort and in- 
creased boiler efficiency. Additional 
capacity is made available for heat- 
ing an extra room, or perhaps pro- 
viding a thermal snow removal 
system for the walk from house to 
barn. 


Select reliable contractor .. . 


The first step in modernizing an 
existing central heating plant or 
installing one for the first time is 
to call in a reputable heating con- 
tractor to make estimates. for do- 
ing the work. 

His guide to quality equipment 
and assurance of the same are in- 
dustry approvals attesting to boiler 
capacity, safety features and the 
like. Such approvals are given by 
the Institute of Boiler and Radiator 
Manufacturers, the Steel Boiler In- 
stitute, Underwriters Laboratories, 
American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers and Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers only to heating equipment 
which meets highest industry 
standards of performance. 

The homeowner should look for 
the seal of approval on heating 
equipment supplied by the con- 
tractor. Boilers rated in accord- 
ance with the standards of the In- 
stitute of Boiler and Radiator 
Manufacturers are identified by the 
symbol “I-B-R”. Boilers rated in 
accordance with the standards of 
the Steel Boiler Institute are iden- 
tified by the symbol “S.B.I.” These 
symbols will be found on the boil- 
ers and in manufacturers’ catalogs 
and other literature. THE END 





The Super 88 Diesel, with new 4440 Plow. One of six Oliver diesels. 


Pocket 44 £ every hour! 


That’s the sort of fuel savings you can make 
with an Oliver diesel, doing this kind of 
work. Here’s how it figures: 

Pulling four bottoms, a gasoline tractor 
will burn some four gallons an hour. The 
Oliver diesel, about two and a half. What’s 
gas worth where you live? And diesel fuel? 
At average prices, the saving comes to 44¢ 
an hour. With you, it might be less, it might 
be more — a saving of two-thirds the fuel cost 
is not unusual. Important, too, are the fuel 
savings on other farming operations requir- 
ing less power than plowing. 





Another money saver, your Oliver diesel 
requires no extra engine for starting. No 
special fuel. Just step on the starter and go 
to work. 


Size? Name it! Oliver—and only Oliver— 
offers you dollar-saving diesel power in all 
its wheel tractor sizes. Nor can any other 
diesel match all the Oliver features—fea- 
tures that save on upkeep, save on time, 
save on you. 


Come in and see them, won’t you? See 
your Oliver Dealer. 































































The Oliver Corporation 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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26th ANNUAL HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 


Use this entry blank for single or family entries. 7. Senior division . . . open to all 18 years or over. 
(Those under 18 years, please state age.) 8. Junior division . . . open to those under 18 on Mar. 17, 1956. 
2. Do not send in entry blank until all five classes are placed. 9. Three family cash prizes — $25-$20-$15. 
. Keep a copy of your placings... no entries returned. (Family must inclade 3 or more, all over 10 years.) 
Colleges, high schools, and 4-H clubs write for group entry . Four FFA and 4-H cash prizes—$50-$25-$15-310. Special awards 
blanks. to winning college and vo-ag instructor. 
. All entries in groups or families eligible for individual prizes. 11. Contest open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman employees 
}. Twelve cash prizes in senior and junior divisions. and members of their families. 
($50-$25-$20-$15-$10-$7-$6-$5-$4-$3-$2-$1.) 12. All entries must be mailed on or before Mar. 17, 1956. 
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with a jarge herd it was definitely 
a factor to be considered. 

Hahn: There is no loss of milk 
when weighed in the milk house. 
With cans, 2 to 4 pounds of milk 
are lost per can. If a can tipped 
over, you would lose the top and 
there would go your butterfat, We 
have had a lot of experience in 
hauling our milk to receiving sta- 
tions. Some producers use wax 
paper under the can lids and I 
have seen trash cans full of wax 
paper with cream running down 
the sewer. 

Preston: We like having our 
milk weighed in the milk house. 
We are able to check our own milk 
weight and are able to determine 
production at each milking. We 
use this as a guide in our feeding 
and pasture program. We are as- 
sured that there is no loss to us 
through careless handling or 
through cream adhering to the con- 
tainer as in can handling, Once 
the milk leaves the tank, it be- 
comes the property of the distribu- 
tor and the producer’s chance of 
loss between farm and plant is 
practically eliminated. I believe 
that possibly 10 pounds a day are 
saved by eliminating the loss 
through incomplete emptying of 
cans 


Miner: You know definitely how 
much milk you are, to be paid for 
daily by having it weighed in the 
milk house. The milk is sold on 
the farm instead of at the milk 
plant. I think the loss from spill- 
age is anyone’s guess and would 
be small under normal conditions. 

Ward: We know exactly how 
much milk we are producing when 
it is weighed in our own milk 
house. In this way, we can check 
on the -hauler’s measurements. 

Hall: There is less waste and 
you can check your own weights 
with a measuring stick in your 
bulk tank. I think bulk handling 
saves considerable in weight loss 
due to the fact that milk cans 
were not completely drained when 
they were emptied at the process- 
ing plant. 

Waterman: Some of the ad- 
vantages of weighing milk on the 
farm are: It eliminates spillage 
between farm and plant, eliminates 
milk and cream sticking to cans 
when milk is dumped, and you are 
more certain of the correct weight 
as you can see it measured at 
home. I would guess that you 
gain % to 1 pound per can per 
day through bulk handling. On a 
15- to 20-can-a-day herd, this 
would amount to 3,000 to 6,000 
pounds of milk per year. 

Bienapfi: We know before our 
milk is picked up what our weights. 
are going to be. Our tank was in- 
stalled two months prior to the 
tanker’s first pickup. During that 
time we put the milk directly into 
the tank, measured the weights 
according to the tank’s calibration, 
and pumped the milk into cans for 
the pickup. The hauler then took 
the milk to the processing plant 
where the milk was weighed again, 
showing a loss of from 80 to 171 
pounds every other day when 
checked against the calibration on 
the tank. 

Stover: By weighing the milk in 


“We like bulk handling of milk’ 
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How long 
your milk? 


with four units. It cuts off while 
we are milking. 

Preston: The first milking will 
take about 15 minutes. After the 
first milking, we reduce that by 
starting the cooler before milking 
time; in this way the milk will 
be at the desired temperature in 
less than 5 minutes after we fin- 
ish milking. 

Miner: It takes from % to % 
of an hour to cool our milk down 
to 38 to 40 degrees after we finish 
milking. 

Ward: When we have finished 
milking our 30 cows in the eve- 
ning, which takes about 1% hours, 


» we find our milk cooled to around 


45 degrees. After this it takes 
about ~ to % of an hour to cool 
it down to 38 to 40 degrees. The 
morning’s milk never reaches 45 
degrees, so it takes less time to 
cool it down to 38 degrees. 

Hall: In about an hour and a 
half our milk is cooled down to 
38 degrees. 

Waterman: Our bulk tank cools 
the milk down to 38 to 40 degrees 
in 1 to 1% hours. The atmos- 
pheric temperatures seem to alter 
the length of time. 

Bienapfi: The compressor is set 
to cool the milk to 38 degrees, and 
usually the milk is at that tem- 
perature when we finish milking. 

Stover: It takes about 1 hour 
to cool our milk down to 38 to 40 
degrees. 


Has bulk handling lowered your 
bacteria count? 


Sharp: It has been much easier 
to keep the bacteria count down 
with the bulk tank, mainly be- 
cause the cans came back without 
being thoroughly cleaned and the 
help did not always clean them 
before using. 

Sawyer: Our bacteria count has 
been consistently lower, and when 
there is a flare-up, we do not 
blame dirty cans. The bulk system 
puts the responsibility on us and 
as a result, we do not have much 
trouble. 

Hahn: Our count has been low- 
er, not too much, but some. If 
we stay under 10,000 per cc. we 
get a bonus from our dairy. 

Freston: We have been fortunate 
in keeping our count below 10,000 
both before we acquired a bulk 

(Continued on next page) 
























Morton T-M Salt puts extra “gold” in your milk check 


Morton MINERALIZED Salt 


for more milk, husky calf crop 


ne a few extra hundredweights So ‘feed Morton 


or 
milk per year will bring in | T-M Salt the year ‘round to guard 


enough to pay for about a ton of = against mineral deficiencies . . . as- 
T-M Salt. fore, it is livestock sure f of more milk, more 
insurance that costs you practically meat, more wool and a higher return 
nothing! from each feed dollar. ; 
College feeding trials conclusively The cost of Morton Trace Min. 
proms Uaned ortrace mineralsin eralized Salt over ordinary salt is 


less than 1¢ animal week. 


the rations of all livestock. Most 
Feed it free choice, even if you feed 


farm lands are short of one or more j } 
of the essential trace minerals— § a major mineral supplement. You 
cobalt, iodine, iron, copper, zinc know they need it. They know how much. 


Always order Morton T-M Salt. It is the only kind you should use. 


was 


Less than %¢ more Less than Yg$ more Less than 1g more Less than }4¢ more 


MORTON 2euneutzes SALT 


At your feed dealer’s—bags or blocks. 














































“I’m raising my calf on 


NATIONAL 7 -7z& CALF FOOD 
... pop says there’s nothing better 


on the market!” 



















Generations of dairy- 
men — young and old 
— know that National 
No-Milk Calf Food contains all the 
essential nutritive ingredients calves 
need to develop into sleek, sturdy herd 
replacements. Whether you raise one 
calf — or many — you can’t buy a 
better calf food than National. Try it 
— you'll be glad you did! 

See your deuler 











NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


Since 1885: / 
Fond du Lac | Wisconsin 


“ 


equipped /\\ 
barn 4% 


makes feeding more profitable, 
has more time to enjoy life 


He pitches down silage automatically— winter or 
summer — because his low-cost Louden 
Master-Made™ Silo Unloader is always 
ready to save man-killing hot or cold 
weather silage pitching. The Master- 
Made Silo Unloader ends dangerous, 
slippery winter silo climbing; cleans the 
silo thoroughly; pitches fluffy, palatable 
winter silage insiead of frozen chunks; 
saves valuable time as it eliminates 
help problems 


And in the haying season— his economical 
Louden Hay Drier cures hay quickly and 
safely in the mow! He is independent of 
the weather and has more time to get 
other things done 


His Louden Hay Drier not only beats 
the weather; it improves hay quality be- 
cause the cut hay is not exposed to dam- 
aging dew, rain or sun bleaching. Hay 
mow-cured with a Louden Hay Drier 
consistently grades better, makes valu- 
able grain go further for more profitable 
feeding 


The Louden Hay Drier and Master-Made 
Silo Unloader are just two of the many 
economical, time- and labor-saving help- 
ers that make farming business better for 
the man with a Louden equipped barn. 


Send just a dime with the handy coupon 
for Louden’s big new 96 page “Better 
Barns” book. The 10c¢ covers mailing. 
Send today! 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


4] West Court. Fairfield, lowe « Branch, Albany, N. Y 
A subsidiary of Mechanical Handling Systems, inc 


Send me the big anew 96 Page ‘Better Borns” book 
love 10c for handling 








“We like bulk handling of milk” 


(Continued from page 31) 


tank and since. I do not feel that 
any appreciable difference is made 
in bacteria count with bulk tank 
handling. 

Miner: We haven't noticed any 
difference in our bacteria count 
since using our bulk tank, 

Ward: Our bacteria count has 
been as low as 2,000, but averages 
around 20,000. We have noticed no 
great change in the count since we 
were doing a good job before 
changing to a bulk milk tank. 

Hall: We have a lower bacteria 
count now than we had with cans. 

Waterman: We have not had a 
high bacteria count for the past 3 
years 

Bienapfil: There has been no 
change in our bacteria count. 

Stover: Our bacteria count has 
remained about the same. 


How do you clean your bulk 
tank? 

Sharp: It is rinsed with cool 
water; then warm water and a 
cleaning solution are vlaced in the 
tank. The milker climbs into the 
tank and scrubs it. After it is 
rinsed with clean water, it is 
rinsed with chlorine water. 

Sawyer: First, it is rinsed with 
clear water; then scrubbed with a 
long-handled nylon brush. Then we 
rinse it with a sanitizing solution 
followed with a cold water rinse. 

Hahn: We use about 10 gallons 
of water with washing powder. 
Using a long-handled brush, we 
scrub the inside after the milk is 
drained off. Tank is rinsed with 
cold water and before milking we 
use 5 gallons of water with a 
chlorine solution to rinse out the 
tank. The outside of the tank is 
wiped off, using a cloth in each 
hand. It is rubbed well, which 
polishes stainless steel perfectly. 

Preston: The driver rinses out 
the tank with cold water after he 
empties it. I clean the tank with 
cold water and a brush, then hot 
water with a detergent and an- 
other brushing. This is followed 
by a cold water rinse. 

Miner: We close the outlet 
valve and cover the bottom of the 
tank with sufficient hot water for 
easy scrubbing with a long-han- 
died brush. We use a cleansing 
and sanitizing agent in this water 
for scrubbing the tank, covers, agi- 
tator,’and outlet valve. The outlet 
is cleaned with a round bottle 
brush. The whole tank is then 
hosed down with clean, cold water. 

Ward: The trucker rinses out 
the tank with cold water after 
loading the milk. Before milking, 
it is washed and brushed with a 
warm detergent solution and then 
sanitized with a chlorine solution. 
It is allowed to drain well before 
milk is put into it. 

Hall: The hauler rinses the tank. 
I put in about 10 gallons of hot 
water, with an approved cleanser, 
used according to directions; then 
it is scrubbed with a long-handled 
nylon brush. All removable pieces 
are washed in a washing tank. A 
special brush is used for cleaning 
the valves of the cooler. I draw 
off a pail of water, and with a 
short-handled brush clean the out- 
side of the cooler. The wash wa- 
ter is drained, the tank rinsed, 
and then 5 gallons of cold water 
with a sanitizer added are put into 
the tank. The entire interior of 
the tank is swabbed and the solu- 
tion drained off. It is then ready 
for the next milking. 


pressure. We use a brush to re 
move the milk not rinsed off. We 
scrub all parts of the tank with 


a warm germicidal solution. The 


tank is rinsed with cold water. It 
takes about % hour to complete 
the tank washing. 

Bienapfi: After milk pickup, 
tank is rinsed with cold water. 
While still damp, it is sprinkled 
with 2 or 3 ounces of a sanitizing 
powder and brushed with a regular 
long-handled tank brush. It is 
rinsed and allowed to drain. 


Stover: First, we flush it out 
with cold water. Then we scrub 
it out with warm, soapy water and 
flush it out with cold water con- 
taining a sanitizer. 


What is your hauling cost? 


Sharp: The cost has been a lit- 
tle less than % cent per load mile, 
or a total cost of 45 cents per 
hundredweight for a 110-mile haul. 

Sawyer: The cost is about 38 
cents per hundred. Our milk is 
hauled 105 miles to market. 

Hahn: It costs us 21 cents per 
hundred as compared to 30 cents 
when using cans. 

Preston: Our hauler charges 35 
cents per hundred for hauling milk. 
It was the same with cans. 


Miner: We started with our reg- 
ular can rate of 32 cents per hun- 
dred, now with every-other-day- 
pickup, they reduced it to 26.5 per 
hundred, 

Ward: When we started ship- 
ping bulk milk, the cost was 20 
cents per hundred, but 6 months 
ago charges were reduced to 17% 
cents. 

Hall. The cost is 23 cents per 
hundred. The milk is hauled di- 
rectly from the farm to the proc- 
essing plant, which is a distance 
of 90 miles. They picked up our 
can milk for 5 cents per hundred 
less. 

Waterman. We pay 20 cents 
per hundred for hauling milk. This 
is the same as we were paying for 
can hauling. 

Bienapfl: It costs us 20 cents 
per hundred, with a bulk truck. 
The cost was the same for can 
pickup. 

Stover: Our cost has been 25 
cents per hundred and we are only 
15 miles from the plant. For can 
pickup it was 35 cents per hundred 
pounds of milk. 


What problems have you had 
with a bulk tank? 


Sharp: The only problem we had 
was when the electricity went off 
and there was no way to pump 
the milk into the tank truck. We 
were still able to milk by using 
a gasoline motor. We have cor- 
rected this by installing our own 





Waterman: We rinse the inside “Well, i told you I know 
of the tank with cold water under about farming, Cousin Ed.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


heavily fed producers? 
KOW-KARE means better feed-to- 
milk conversion; also builds against 
freshening strains, helps assure stronger 
calves, continued h production. 
Modern KOW-KARE contains 4,000 
units of ful Vitamin “A” per 
ounce, Vitamin “D,” minerals, tonic 
drugs. Latest research improvements, 
pe ty successful Myre for 50 

wise — get KOW-KARE 


Kow-KARE 


Avoid calves’ scours. Get 























GRAHAM 
SCHOOL 


“An Exclusive School for 
Catllemen” 
Dept. H.D., 216 East Tenth Street 
Kanses City 6, Mo. 


“There’s a student near you, 
write for his name" 
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tractor-driven generator plant. 

Sawyer: We have not encoun- 
tered any problems of any conse- 
quence with our tank. 

Hahn: None whatsoever; it sure- 
ly is the only economical way to 
handle milk. 

Preston: We were without elec- 
tricity for 2% days because of the 
hurricane “Hazel” in 1954 and we 
lost a tank of milk. An auxiliary 
generator would have solved this 
problem. 

Miner: We originally had a 
round measuring stick that was 
hard to but this was re- 
placed with a flat measuring stick. 
This is much more satisfactory. 
We have had quite a few power 
failures this year, and we feel that 
a generator or other standby power 
is definitely needed on a farm with 
a bulk handling system. 

Ward: Just once in 3% years 
were we faced with a problem. The 
current was off for 24 hours and 
we were forced to cool the milk 
in cans in our water tank. A 
standby generator would be the 
answer to such a problem. 

Hall, Waterman, Bienapfl and 
Stever: We have had no problems. 


What is the future of bulk han- 
dling? 


Sharp: Bulk handling and cans 
would be like comparing tractor 
power and draft horses on the 
present day farm. Any new dairy 
starting in business wouldn't con- 
sider cans any more than a new 
farmer would consider using a 
horse. Dairymen already in busi- 
ness should be looking forward to 
bulk handling as soon as it can be 
put in without causing a hardship. 

Sawyer: I believe it is definitely 
here to stay and will eventually 
be universally used except by very 
small producers. 

Hahn: When we started with 
bulk coolers, I predicted that in 5 
years 75 per cent of the milk on 
the Washington, D. C., market 
would be bulk-handled. In 4 years 
we have 70 per cent with bulk 
tanks. When we started, only 1 
distributor in Washington would 
take bulk milk. Today they all 
want 100 per cent bulk milk. 

Preston: Bulk handling is grow- 
ing rapidly in this area. We antici- 
pate a reduction in hauling costs 
when a greater percentage of farm- 
ers use this method. 

Miner: I think bulk handling is 
definitely the future way of the 
milk industry from producer to 
milk plant. There are some prob- 
lems now and there will undoubt- 
edly be more, but I am sure they 
will ail be solved as in any pro- 
gressive change. 

Ward: I believe it is the coming 
thing. It won't be too long before 
all of southern Wisconsin will be 
bulk and I believe there will be 
a change to every-other-day-pick- 
up. 

Halli: Bulk handling, in my 
opinion, is the coming thing due 
to saving of labor, better quality 
of milk, and lower overhead. 

Waterman: I believe that bulk 
handling is here to stay, and that 
as time goes on, more and more 
milk will be handled in bulk. It 
offers the possibilities of saving 
money to ali concerned, the pro- 
ducer, the distributor, and the 
trucker. It also provides a better 
product for the consumer. The end 
result should be a higher return 
to the farmer. 

Bienapfl: The trend is definitely 
toward bulk handling, and justly 
so. 

Stover: In our area, bulk han- 
dling of milk is here to stay. 
THE END 
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"| get 26¢ per cwt. more for my milk 
using a bulk milk system 


.-eand with half the labor” 


says Ernest Braley—Bangor, Maine 
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Since he installed his 500-gallon, 
Stainless Steel bulk milk tank two 
years ago, Mr. Braley has averaged 
400 gallons each pickup (every 
other day). The tank holds the milk 
at 35°, and it takes only about 10 
minutes to transfer the milk from 
tank to tanker. 

Mr. Braley says, “The bulk milk 
system has cut our milking time in 


See The United States Stee! Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO * NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH Reom 5075 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 525 William Penn Place 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS i Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPARY, HEW YORK 


half—from about 4 man-hours to 1144 
man-hours. Now, it’s a one man job 
with 40 Holsteins. We save J0¢ per 
owt. on hauling alone (25¢ vs. 15¢). 
Butterfat runs about two points 
higher, so that nets an extra 16¢ per 
cwt. We also save quite a bit on stick- 
age, and bacteria count is low.” 
Why not talk to your dairy about 
the many advantages of bulk milk 





handling? You make more money, 
the dairy makes more money, and 
everybody saves time and effort. It’s 
the low cost, modern way to produce 
milk, and tanks made from USS 
Stainless Steel have been proving it 
all over the country. Send coupon 
for the free booklet that answers 
your questions about this money 
making milk handling system. 


] ment. 
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| Please send me the free booklet 
} on bylk milk handling equip- 
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Feed ALL YOUR SILAGE 
with a PATZ Silo Unloader 


® A Power Driven Edge Cutter “hugs” the silo 
wall and “chews free” the hordest frozen grass 
or corn silage 
® A High Speed Power Driven Frost Chipper 
pulverizes” frozen and frosted siloge before 
delivering it to the gathering chain. 
No need to feed frozen chunks, or musty, dried 
ovt, unpalatable, ensilege for weeks after o 
heavy freeze. You con feed all of your silage, 
oll winter long and save hundreds of mon 
hours of work ...with a PATZ Sile Unloader. 
EASILY TRANSFERRED TO SECOND SILOS 
The PATZ Silo Unlooder is suspended from oa 
tripod inside the silo. Additional tripods for 
additional silos allow the unloader to be dis- 
mantled and assembled to operote in second 
ond third silos 

For additional information, wrive 


Pots Born Cleaners con be 
installed throughout the win- 
ter. For complete informe- 
tion on on easily installed 


Barn Cleaner, write 


THE PATZ COMPANY 





GDOD COW CARE 
includes CORONA. 
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t Miss it/ 


INSEMIKIT’S ALL-NEW 
1956 72 PAGE CATALOG 





Do Your Farm Chores the Easy Way 


HENDERSON “Midget” LOADER 


“4 ”” 
“Power and Strength of a Giant 
RECOGNIZED AS THE FINEST 


Built right—priced right for the small tractor. Saves 
hours of back-brecking work ground the farm, yard, 
orchard, truck farm, livestock, etc. Expertly designed 
with tubular mein frame. Solid—easy to install mounts. 
New high-back bucket with removable high carbon tines. 
SAFE! No sudden stops or drops. Clear vision ut all times. 


AVAILABLE FOR THESE TRACTORS: 


«Farmall F-12 and 14, A, 8, ©, Super A, Super C, 
100 and 200. 

«John Deere M, MT, 408 and 40T 
+ Allie-Chaimers ©, 6 and CA. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 


HENDERSON MFG. CO., Dept. HD, Cedar Rapids, iowa 


ATTACHMENTS 
AVAILABLE 
«Angiing Slade 
«Snow Bucket 
« Dirt Bucket 


+Gose VAC 
« Oliver 60 














New Low 
Bulk Tank Milk Strainer 


1a 


uses 6” 
tilter dise 


fits stundard 
milk can neck 


FOR HAY OR ENSILAGE 


Model =15 %@05° 
13 Fr. 89 
FREIGHT PREPAIC 


© PERMANENT 

© ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
© CUTS YOUR FEED COST 

© FEEDS 24 HEAD 


Proved in use! Sanitary, seamless 
Volirath stainiess steel —lasts indef- 
initely. Made for quick, easy assem- 
bly and cleaning. Special punching 
gives maximum straining area. 


No. 9216--18 quart copacity 


C= Fiest @ STAINLESS STEEL Dairy Utensils 


CENTRAL STATES SALES 





Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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BREEDING 


more A. B. proved bulls 


Bulls that are selected on the per- 
formance of daughters in a single 
herd are not always satisfactory. 


by H. A. 


ITH more proved sires in 


Rather than question the sound- 
ness of the proved sire program, 
which has been so widely taught 
and advocated, we can profit by 
some of the lessons the results of 
using proved sires in artificial 
breeding are bringing home to us 
daily. 


Proved sires used heavily .. . 


Breeding authorities are in full 
agreement that the only true 
breeding worth of a sire can be 
measured by “progeny perform- 
ance”. To know at least some- 
thing about a sire’s daughters 
takes some of the guess work out 
of the decision as to whether or 
not a sire should be selected. With 
so much at stake in sires used in 
artificial insemination, it is no 
small wonder that every breeding 
association is using from 30 to 100 
per cent proved sires. 

At present, there are about 2,450 
sires in use, in the United States, 
by organized breeding associa- 
tons. Of this number, 883, or 
about 36 per cent, are proved 
sires. This is largely “natural 
proof”. based on their naturally- 
sired daughters, usually in one, but 
occasionally two or three herds. 

These proved sires have an av- 
erage of 11 daughter-dam pairs, 
which qualifies them under most 
definitions as adequately proved. 


Herman 


Their daughters average 11,265 
pounds of milk and 476 pounds of 
fat on a 305 day, 2x milking, ma- 
ture basis. This is well above the 
average D.H.I.A. proved sire whose 
daughters average 9,611 pounds 
milk, 403 pounds fat on the same. 
basis. 

While an average of 1,937 cows 
are inseminated per sire in A. B., 
the unproved sires are used fairly 
lightly and the proved sires are 
used heavily with as many as 6,000 
to 8,000 inseminations annually. 


Natural and A.B. proof. . . 


Natural proofs have been found 
to vary widely from the A. B. 
proofs assembled. The New York 


Tunkhannock, Pa., have compiled 
some interesting figures on this 
point, though similar comparisons 
have been made by many other 
associations with the same find- 
ings. Mr. Schaefer’s findings, 
shown for 132 proved sires used 
for artificial breeding, are shown 
in the table below. 

Now we don’t need to turn any 
cartwheels or throw up our hands 
in horror at the fact these bulls 
didn’t all deliver as expected. The 
fact is that: 50 bulls, or 38 per 
cent, sired artificial daughters 
within 25 pounds of fat of the 
natural proof; 8 bulls, or 6 per 
cent, sired daughters 25 pounds of 
fat above their natural proof, and 
74, or 56 per cent, sired daughters 
25 pounds or more below their 
natural proof. 

This may be alarming to pedi- 
gree enthusiasts and statisticians, 
but it is really not a bad showing 
when we consider the facts. For 
example, many a purebred breeder 
has purchased a proved sire from 
another breeder (often at a long 
price) ana his fondest hopes have 
been dashed when the daughters 
of this “wonder bull” freshened 
and completed records—yes, well 
below their dams. He says “Well, 
they didn’t “nick”. 

Now this term of “nicking” cov- 
ers a multitude of sins. Geneti- 
cists can’t find any basis for ac- 
cepting it. Either an animal has a 


preponderance of genes (charac- 





Natural proot 


A.B. proot daughters ave. 





No. of 





Fat daughters Fat 
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ters) for a given trait 


tance. Some are good; some are 
poor; some average. It’s like two 
brothers in a family. One is a 
gifted scientist or maybe a_minis- 
ter; the other could be a confi- 
dence man or a clever forger. 
Same inheritance, yes on paper, 
but not in reality because all mat- 
ings represent a sampling process 
and some are gifted and others 
“miss the boat”. This is called 
the Law of Chance. Neither peo- 
ple nor cattle can escape it. 


Why aren't proofs accurate? 


To this question the answer is 
obvious. First of all, the bull in 
the artificial breeding association 
is used on a random assortment of 
cows. There may be 500-pound 
producers and 250-pound producers 
as dams. Some are of good type; 
some are bad. In the herd where 
the bull was proved, he had fairly 
good, persistent-producing cows to 
work on. “In and out” dairymen 
do not prove bulls as a rule. It’s 
the successful dairyman who 
proves sires and he culls the poor 
ones because he knows he’s got to 
live. Power to him. 

Second, there is environment, 
and it’s a tough problem to evalu- 
ate. The naturally- proved bull 
has daughters in one or possibly 
two herds. They are fed and man- 
aged so they have a fair oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their in- 
heritance. This means that the 
poor feeder never sells a proved 
bull because the, artificial breed- 
ing associations look at breed av- 
erages and plus proof on the sires. 

They don’t dare try to sell pa- 


per. Hard-fisted dairymen won't 
buy it—they want milk in the 
pail! 

In the artificial insemination 


program, however, a bull is used 
on all kinds of cows and in herds 
of varying management. Yet a 
few bulls stand out—the “Dean” 
bull used by New York Artificial 
Breeders is a notable, example. 















they have survived the culling. 

The weakness in this system is 
that a bull is too old for much 
service after he is proved under 
A. B. conditions. 

It is our opinion that the “A. B. 
proved sire” is the best bet. His 
continued use in artificial breeding 
depends upon the judgment of the 
persons who evaluate the produc- 
tion and type of his daughters and 
appraise environmental conditions 





within the herd and the desira- 
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bility of his progeny in general. 
Some sires failed to deliver under 
natural breeding and some will 
fail under artificial use. These 
should be eliminated as soon as 
the facts are known. 

Never before have production 
records been scanned so closely. 
The poor-transmitting bull is being 
sent to the butcher. It represents 
a new approach and a new tool in 
dairy cattle improvement — the 
value of numbers in progeny and 
a leveling of environmental fac- 
tors. 


Six Bang'’s meetings 


A series of six regional meetings 
will be held in late January and 
early February to receive testi- 
mony on the value and conduct of 
the national brucellosis program. 

Recently a five-man advisory 
group was appointed to advise the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the ac- 
celerated federal-state program. 
After receiving written commen- 
tary, the group recently moved to 
schedule regiona] meetings to re- 
ceive testimony firsthand. 

The meetings will be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 23; 
Fort Worth, Texas, January 25; 
Omaha, Nebr., January 27; New 
York, N. Y., February 13; Atlanta, 
Ga., February 15; and Chicago, IIL, 
February 17. 

State and national organizations 
affected by the brucellosis program 
will be notified of the time and 
place of the meeting in each region. 
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Direct Cow-to-Tank 
Milking with Zero’s T-20 

Here's the ideal goal in your planned milking 
system . . . Milk is drawn direct from cow to 
tank and refrigerated by vacuum in Zero's 
T-20 Farm Tank... it isn’t always necessary 
to have @ special building for your T-20. 
Your present equipment can be adapted for 
use with this ultra-modern system. 





Use your T-20 as a vacuum refrigerated tank 
with Zero’s Super Strainer under Vacuum. 
Draws a pail of milk into tank in approxi- 
mately 30 seconds. Eliminates lifting and 
pouring milk pails... saves cost of pour-in 
strainer... makes milk taste better because 
it is vacuum refrigerated that removes many 


Smart Dairy Farmers Are Choosing 
Zero’s T-20 Vacuum Milk Tank 
For All Types of Milking Operations 









of the feed and cow odors and animal heat. 
Write TODAY for the Name of Your 
Nearest Zero Dealer or Tell Us Who 
Your Dairy Equipment Dealer Is. 





ZERO T-20 


@ may be used as a pour-in tank, or with 
Super Strainer, or direct cow to tank 
hook-up 


@ has a completely round design for great- 
er visibility, strength, svcurate calibra- 
tion and easier cleaning 4 


@ the large vacuum reserve in tank gives 
more uniform milking and pulsation 


@ is perfectly air-tight to hold vacuum so 
you know it’s dust-and-vermin proof 


. 


An Excellent Pour-in Tank 


Round design puts operator close to strainer 
easing the lift and lowering the pouring 
height . . . Pour from both sides . . . There is 
no front or back... The future is vacuum 
milking . .. In the beginning, a lot of dairy- 
men use the pour-in method with the vac- 
uum tank. 


SALES CORP. 


621-A Duncan Ave. 
Washington, Mo. 


















LESS elastic ring 
method. One man, 


any weather. . 
genuine. $12.50. Rings 
extra: 50, $1; 
$1.80; 500, $7. AT 
D 





CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 3-E, 151 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 








Smooth, light-weight unit has 12 H.P. cutting 
capacity. Safely trums, fells, bucks! Converts 


= he fer to post hale digger or universal power drive. 

ler folder! Fits all tractors Thousands in use , 
Moncey back guaranteed ! 

HYDRA-FLEX, Inc. + 36 Front St. + Cleremont, Minn. 













Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 














CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


WAUKESHS4 WISCONSIN 


No matter what make of milking machine you use, your 
local CROWN Dealer can supply you with the fines? in- 
flations available . . 
tion, at popular prices. 
Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 


. advanced design and construc- 
Be sure to ask for CROWN 
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THIS 1S AD NO. 1 OF A SERIES 


THE CHAIN IS THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF A 
BARN CLEANER 


All other perts ore designed to move, 
guide, ond clean the chain. No other 
con motch Badger Chein for its 
strength to combat stretch and dure- 
bility. 


THE ORI VING FORCE 
OF A BADGER BARN 
CLEANER 


THE CHAIN MUST BEND 4 WAYS 

it bends upwerd te go up the elevator, sideways to go around sprockets 
end corners, downwerd to get beck down the elevator. With oll this bending 
it still has to hold its strength and uniformity and move capacity loads. 


WHAT MAKES A BADGER CHAIN SO STRONG? 


Installation and Service 

Specialists in All Dairy 

Sections of U.S.A. and 
Canada 


BADGER-NORTHLAND INC 


KAUKAUNA WIS 


Links ere high-carbon forgings, not 
costings. The steel used, high-carbon 
forging steel. 


The fet ber link is hot rolled flet, 
to match the strength of the rest of 
the chain. There are two flat bers to 
every forged link in @ flight. 


Rivets are concave for a wide wearing 
surface end are made of a cold fin- 
ished long wearing steel. 

Write for complete information on Badger 
Barn Cleaners, Sile Unicaders and Barn 
Equipment BOX 3 DEPT. + 














A complete line 
of hand broedcast 
seed sowers 


RT 


an Cr one” 
j “yas Sower 
fr 


Power Seed Sower and 
| Fertilizer Distributor 


Fits all Tractors TA 


Front of rear mount—P.T.O. or motor models for front or reor drive. 
Sows all smooth gross seed, grain, granular or pellet fertilizer. ideal 
1 and 3 bushel sizes. Extension 
hopper available for increased capacity. Easy to mount and operate. 
Send for free literature and informative grass land booklet 





i = 


for cover crops. Hours of time soved 











ar MER ARE v) , 


LOW-VACUUM 


save money 


in your treatment of 


MASTITIS 


This original bougie treatment for mastitis is 
effective, easy to use, costs less per trest- 
ment Why use messy ointments when you 
get the same results and save money by using 


MASTICS P&S 


Sold through veterinarians for 10 years 
if your veterinarian cannot supply you, 
order direct. Package of 12 — 
$3.25 AIR MAIL paid 


The Martin Laboratories 


P. O. Box 532, West Chester, Pa. 


| THE CYCLONE SEEDER CO., INC. Urbana 1, indiana 
CHORE-BOY 


JS 
PIPELINE \ 


MILKING SYSTEMS (fey 


Chere-Boy's gentle, low-vecuum in- 
creases milk production up te 10% 
— reduces work up to . 
® LONG- AND SHORT-TUBE MILKERS ~ 
® PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS 
© MILKING PARLORS ©@ RELEASERS 
Send today for your FREE DAIRY BAR 
PLAN KIT — Write Department 29. 








OFFICIAL INSPECTOR 
SEALS WISCONSIN 


PLANT 
WISCONSIN CERTIFIED SEED 
The certified seed tag with the “Red 


? ¢ WwW" identifies WISCONSIN CERTI- 


Seed! 
© 


cation provides that the tags must be 
sealed on the bags under the super- 
vision of an official inspector. The 
samme inspector sampled the bags for 
laboratory test so is familiar with the 
various lots of seed. This helps to in- 
sure correct labeling of each lot. 

Careful attention to the label or tag 
is the best safeguard in buying seed. 
It gives important information about 
the seed, and tells if it is certified. 

Look for the “Red W” on the 
“BLUE” certification tag! 

For improved varieties of Oats, Bar- 
ley, Wheat, Soybeans, Hybrid Corn and 
other Seeds, contact your Wisconsin 
Certified Seed Producer or Dealer, or 
write WISCONSIN CERTIFIED SEED 
PRODUCERS, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Wisconsin plan for seed certifi- 
a 





STUMP BURNER 


Clearing stumps from new land 
has long been a problem. But 
Harry Turk of Arkansas, solved it 
in a simple and inexpensive way. 
He burns them out with a stump 
burner. 

Turk made his burner out of a 
50-gallon drum that has one end 
out to permit placing of the drum 
over the stump. About 6. inches 
up the side of the drum from this 
open end, a 4- by 8-inch slot lets 
in air to the fire. A stove pipe 
and a small copper tube fit in the 
top of the drum. 

The copper tube carries used mo- 
tor oil that burns: as it drips on 
the stump. Motor oil dripping is 
-controlied by a hand valve. A 
damper in the stove pipe controls 
the draft. 

A portable rack about 10 inches 
higher than the stove drum holds 
the container of oil. A _ flexible 
line carries oil to the control valve. 

Arkansas. Leo CHANDLER. 


KEEP VACUUM PUMP WORKING 


Henry Rahrig, Indiana farmer 
and dairyman, has solved the prob- 
lem of keeping his milker operat- 
ing at top efficiency even in sub- 
zero weather. He installed an 
electric heat lamp above the vacu- 
um pump of the milker and turns 
it on about 15 minutes before 
milking time. 


Indiana. S. M. Scuwarrz. 


A GEAR PULLER 


When I have a gear or sprocket 
which I can't remove from a shaft, 
I put a short piece of chain 
through the spokes and around the 
back of the sprocket hub. Then I 
take-a hydraulic jack and set the 
head of it squarely against the 
end of the shaft. With the chain 


HOARQ'S DAIRYMAN 


fastened to the sprocket and 
around the base of the jack, a few 
strokes of the jack handle re- 
moves the sprocket easily without 
breaking it. 

Wisconsin. MARVIN GENKE. 


DRILL CORRECT DEPTH 


Before you drill a hole in wood, 
place a rubber band around the 
bit at the depth you want the 
hole. This takes away the guess- 


work. 
Iowa. FLORENCE LAUER. 


KEEPS DRILL KEY HANDY 


You will never have to hunt for 
your drill key if it is fastened to 
the cord about 3 feet from drill 
handle. Drill a hole in the flat- 
tened side of the key for a ring 
or rubber band which closes around 
the cord. The ring or rubber band 
should be tight on the cord so that 
it does not slide. 


Minnesota. ERNesT NELSON. 


PORTABLE BENCH 














How many times have you 
wished that you had a work bench 
and vise next to the piece of ma- 
chinery you were repairing in the 
farmyard? Here is a _ portable 
bench with a pair of wheels from 
an old coaster wagon. You can 
pick it up like a wheelbarrow. 
This bench can be used on almost 
any repair job on the farm and 
still be the main bench in your 
work shop. It will save you hours 
of time doing repair work around 
the farm. 

Bill of Materials 
Dimensions 
4" x4"%35" 

4" x4"x31" 

2” x10" x66" 

2” «12"x42” 

2"x4"x32" 

2" x4"x24" 

6” = 8” 

"x6" 
Yq" x6” 
EARL DAVEN. 


| 


FR 
f 
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Ways to improve your landscaping — 


(Continved from page 14) 


for the development of a plan is 
to first eliminate or relocate exist- 
ing features and then add other 
features and plants that may be 
n ° 


tered throughout the front lawn 
area were removed because the 
plants gave the setting a cluttered 
unorganized appearance. The long, 
narrow walk leading from the road 
to the front entrance of the house 
was also removed because the walk 
cut the area into two distinct por- 
tions. Removing the front walk 
did not interfere with mail pickup 
because the mailbox was moved 
next to the drive on the side away 
from the house. The new location 
makes it possible to use the drive 
as a walk and also puts the mail- 
box in a less conspicuous spot. 

The fence between the house 
and garden was also eliminated 
because it ruined the proportion of 
the south lawn. The area was too 
long for its width. The narrow- 
ness of the area also prompted 
the removal of the garden. An- 
other reason for deciding to move 
the garden was based on the de- 
sire to get features that were not 
very attractive located at the rear 
of the farmstead. 

An example of how some build- 
ings can frequently be relocated is 
illustrated by the garage. Its lo- 
cation between the house and barn 
would make it difficult to arrange 
for an efficient work area around 
the farm buildings. In addition, its 
small size makes it obsolete for 
modern cars. A glance at the com- 
pleted landscape plan will show 
how the problem of locating a new 
garage was solved. 

The only other features elimi- 
nated were a few trees and some 
of the shrubs that were scattered 
throughout the back and side lawn 
areas. The trees actually were not 
eliminated until a complete land- 
scape plan was developed. All 
trees which were considered essen- 
tial for shade and those needed to 
help tie the house in with the sur- 
rounding area were retained. 


Make plan convenient .. . 


Elimination of unnecessary fea- 
tures facilitates and simplifies de- 
velopment of a landscape plan. 
The finished landscape plan shows 
the results of planning after un- 
necessary details were removed. 
Actually there were no radical 
changes or additions. 

The first addition to the plan con- 
sisted of a parking spur added to 
the drive. The spur was arranged 
so that visitors would be directed 
to the living room entrance of the 
house. It also was located in a 


manner which prevents the visi- 
tor’s car from interfering with 
traffic in the main drive. 


Another addition to the drive 
consisted of a definite traffic pat- 
tern around the farm buildings. It 
does not interfere with work ac- 


grass makes a nice foreground for 
the cide approach to the house. 
The only other changes consisted 
of re-arrangement of some fences 
to facilitate access to the corncrib 


A few trees 


straight lines tend to attract too 
much attention. 

Shrubs were used to tie the 
house in with the ground and to 
provide interest to the setting. By 
grouping them along the front of 
the house and along the border of 
the fences and drive, open lawn 
areas were created. Large expans- 
es of grass are needed to create a 
feeling of spaciousness. 

The shrubs actually divide the 
lawn area into the public, social, 
and service areas. The public area 
is that portion of the lawn that 
can be seen from the road. It is 
the area which is developed to 
create an attractive view to the 
house. The social area is the por- 
tion of the grounds set aside for 
outdoor living. A patio is often 
the seat of activity in the social 
area. The clothes line, incinerator, 
and other utilities are located in 
the service area. 


Let your plan be your guide... 


You can eliminate or add fea- 
tures to your own farmstead in a 
manner similar to that used for 
the improvement of the farmstead 
shown. When you make an appeal- 
ing arrangement on paper, try to 
visualize what it would look like 
on the ground. Stake out proposed 
building, drive, and fence locations 
on the ground. If their arrange- 
ment is not both comfortable and 
pleasing, try another idea. Re- 
member a plan is only a guide and 
a reference. 

Make your landscaping plans on 
paper now. Make necessary chang- 
es before starting actual work. 
Plan to do a little landscaping 
each year and you will be proud 
and happy with the results. 

THE END 
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DAIRY -VAC__.. 
CATTLE CLEANERS are now equipped with 
EASY-EMPTY DIRT CONTAINERS 


Dairy-Vac cattle cleaners remove hide dirt, dandruff, loose hairs. Stops skin irritation, 
eliminates hide-licking. Quickly takes care of ALL lice, ALL germ-infested skin accumulations. 


Ask for new Folder. Pictures show im- 
proved design. Gives proof of claims. 
Any man with good cows to take care P| 
of has a chance to see that someone is 
making the kind of thing he has been 





No clogging brushes te bother with. No metal 
touches skin of animal. Many doubt our 
claims until they see the dirt removed from 
backs of cows. Oairy-Vac care ie Easy, Quick, 
Quiet. Cows love it. 








thinking about. 












PLYMOUTH, 


card, of write name on margin 
WISCONSIN 


Send 
of this ad and mail it today te 


ELECTRIC CLEANER CO. 


lf Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 




















DAIRY FARM HOME 


Whether you do it yourself or have it done, 


there is a special paint for each particular 


iob. This is a discussion of... 


... the paints available 
for walls and ceilings 


by Margaret Speers 


AINT manufacturers have made so much 
available to us that the mere task of se- 
lecting paint for the living room walls 
may be quite overwhelming if one has no 
knowledge of what is available generally. 
The day was when people thought paint 
was paint, and they used almost any kind 
anywhere. Not so today. Paint-making has 
become a science and manufacturers have 
made their paints to do specific jobs. So 
many new paints have come into our retail 
stores in the last several years, that today 
you can -buy paints especially made for any 
surface or any condition you can think of. 
Accompanying the new paints are new terms 
of identification. One purpose of this article 
is to familiarize you with them. 


What is paint? ... 


A definition of paint itself should be help- 
ful in understanding what it is and how it 
loes its job. Here is one definition: “Paint is 
a white, black, or colored liquid. When ap- 
plied to a surface it dries to form’‘a solid 
continuous film. It contains four elements; 
pigments, which give it color and body; oils 
and resins, called the vehicle, which hold the 
pigments in suspension and subsequently form 
the film; solvents or thinners, to facilitate 
flow; and finally, driers to speed up the 
change from a liquid to a solid.” 

The difference in paints comes from a vari- 
ance in the pigments, vehicle, solvents, and 
driers used in compounding the paint. Natur- 
ally what goes into a paint determines its 
characteristics, use, and performance 

Each manufacturer has his own brand 
names for his particular lines of paint. Since 
there are dozens of paint manufacturers, 
there are hundreds of kinds of paints on the 
market. However, all the paints belong to 
one of a few major families. These major 
families are: (1) the oil paints; (2) the 
enamels; (3) the water paints; (4) the var- 
nishes; and (5) the lacquers. This discussion 
will deal only with the first three. 


Oil paints most common... 


These paints, perhaps the most commonly 
used, have an oil as the vehicle that holds 
the pigments in suspension. This family has 
a newcomer so far as the consumer field is 
concerned. This is alkyd-base paint. Alkyd- 
base paints have long been used in industry, 
but have been made for home use for only 
about two years or so. These paints are 
made with an alkyd resin base instead of an 


oll base. Sometimes the term “glycerol 


phthalate resin” is used; it is the long chemi- 
cal term that means alkyd. 


Alkyd-base paints are fast gaining in popu- ? 


larity and are considered superior in wearing 
quality to the older oil-base paints. The ad- 
vantages over the older oil-base paints are 
these: alkyds are tougher, fade resistant, will 
not yellow, highly washable; they dry more 
rapidly (some in one hour) and do not have 
the disagreeable paint odor. 

Alkyd-base paints are self-sealing and re- 
quire no primer even on new work. How- 
ever, they must be thinned with mineral 
spirits, and brushes or rollers used in them 
must be cleaned with the same materials. 

Flat oil paints, whether with oil-hase or 


alkyd-resin base, are highly recommended for | 


interior walls, ceilings, and woodwork. They 
give a lovely mat finish that is pleasing and 
durable. 

Many manufacturers offer the consumer a 
one-coat flat oil paint. It combines the quali- 
ties of undercoat and finish coat paints. It 
gives a pleasing mat finish, but is not as 
washable as the regular flat oil paints. It 
requires overnight drying. 

Available, too, is flat oil paint undercoat. 
This is an alkali-resistant pigmented oil paint 
which primes and seals, serving as a good 
foundation for the finish coat of paint. It is 
recommended for unpainted interior walls, 
ceilings, and woodwork. 


Water paints dry fast... 


These are so-called because the ingredients 
are either mixed with or are soluble in wa- 
ter; water is the vehicle. Calcamine and ca- 
sein paints are in this family. 

A fairly new family member is the so- 
called “rubber” or latex paints. Rubber-base 
latex paints are thinned with water and are 
exceptionally easy to apply. All cleanup 
work, including brushes and rollers, may be 
done quickly with warm soapy water. 

They are for the most part odorless and 
nontoxic, In addition to the advantage of a 
short drying time (a half hour or less), la- 
tex paints give a mat finish, have consider- 
able hiding power, and are very washable 
after a certain “curing” time. They are not 
recommended for kitchen or bathroom use. 

A few paint companies have made avail- 
able within the past year a rather remark- 
able new vinyl base interior paint that is 
thinned with water and is soluble in water 


when wet. “Vinyl” is the term meaning that’ 


the vehicle used is a vinyl resin. It is for 
new or previously-painted plaster walls and 
ceilings, woodwork, wallpaper, wallboard, in- 


- HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


—Photo courtesy Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
PREPARATION FOR PAINTING — including 
selecting the right kind of paint, proper ready- 
ing of the surface, and thorough mixing—is more 
important than how the paint itself is applied. 


terior brick, and all other types of masonry. 
It will dry in about 20 minutes under normal 
conditions and has the advantage of being 
self-priming and easy to apply. It has a dur- 
able flat finish that is highly washable. 

Not to be overlooked are the primer-sealers 
of the vinyl type. These are for unseasoned 
and previously unpainted interior plaster, 
acoustical tile, brick, concrete, cinder block, 
sheetrock, brick, masonite, plasterboard, wall 
board, and asphalt impregnated surfaces. 
They may be used also as an undercoat for 
previously-painted surfaces. 

Primers of the vinyl type have positive 
hold out for all common types of latex, syn- 
thetic emulsion, and oil-base paints. They 
dry in one or two hours after application, 
which means that the finish coat can be ap- 
plied the same day the primer-sealer is used. 
Only sodp and water are needed for clean-up. 


Use enamel in kitchens .. . 


The third major family, enamel, has a 
varnish rather than an oil base, and the very 
best enamel is made with the so-called alkyd- 
resin varnish. It dries harder than most 
enamels made with an oil base. Enamel is 
extremely durable and can be used on wood, 
metal, plaster, or composition board. It with- 
stands exposure to water and sunlight, and 
resists heat, oil, mildew, soap, and water. 
Its drying time is about six hours for the 
fast-drying types and overnight for others. 


Because it will take grease and moisiure 
and much rough wear, enamel is recommend- 
ed for kitchens and bathrooms. Some of the 
oil and alkyd base paints are recommended 
for kitchen and bath also, and although dur- 
able, they will not stand up the way enamel 
does. This is also true on woodwork; the 
other paints discussed will be satisfactory on 
woodwork (window frames, doors, base- 
boards), but will not have the long range 
durability and washability of enamel. 

Interior enamel comes in high gloss, semi- 
gloss, and flat finishes. The finish you se- 
lect makes little difference so far as weara- 
bility is concerned. The high gloss has a 
smooth, shiny, tile-like finish; semi-gloss 
produces more of a satin sheen, free from 
glare. Your choice is largely a matter of 
how much sheen you like on your walls and 
woodwork. 

Whichever type of paint you choose to use 
in your home, be sure to buy it from a reput- 
able dealer who carries well-known quality 
brands of paint. Then follow the manufac- 
turer’s specific instructions for using it. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


cold wind doth blow, to- 
day. Ice has not melted from 


the north kitchen window 
by noon. The only spot of color in 
the snow-bound garden is the 
Gardner crab, which keeps its 
rosy little apples all winter; all 
else is snugly asleep in borders 
and mounds, dreaming big dreams 
of a vigorous blooming season 
next summer, I hope. 

Freckles is curled up in a taffy 
heap with his back to the regis- 
ter. He moans and barks in his 
sleep; can the cottontails (which 
he’s never had the joyful privilege 
of chasing) be giving him trouble 
there in Dreamland? Kathy comes 
in from school with froze-y red 
cheeks. Hubby phones that he'll 
be late getting home for supper, 
for everybody's having trouble 
with their radiators. I give the 
soup a stir and settle down to 
write the first issue of copy for 
1956. 

I hope this will be a year when 
all your dreams come true, if 
they are worthy dreams. What is 
worthwhile? What is worth striv- 
ing for? Everybody answers that 
for himself; individual goals de- 
pend on individual desires. Are 
wealth and possessions the an- 
swer? I doubt it. 

I base my doubts on the word 
of those who have gained wealth 
and possessions. They have made 
them comfortable; they have add- 
ed to their circle of acquaintances; 
they have placed them on a higher 
standard of living. But they, in 
themselves, have not seemed to 
add the great happiness you might 
think. : 

I like this story by way of il- 
lustration: A_ struggling play- 
wright of our times gave his wife 
a bag of peanuts on their first 
wedding anniversary because that 
was all he could afford. On a card 
he tied to them he wrote: “I wish 
these were emeralds”. Some years 
passed and success came, bringing 
wealth. The husband again gave 
his wife a gift .. . a bag of em- 
eralds which he wanted her to 
have set into a bracelet. On the 
card he wrote, “Here they are... 
and I wish they were peanuts!” 


The staff of life... 


Bread is a pretty basic com- 
modity in our food habits and let’s 
talk about it a bit in this first- 
of-the-year column, 


For one thing, bread mein 
hash’t changed much in method 
since the Egyptians started mak- 
ing it in the year 2,000 B. C. They 
discovered that their wheat meal 
dough would rise and double itself 
when placed out in the hot sun 
on a rock; so started the making 
of leavened bread. Today we add 
yeast to avcomplish the same re- 
sult through fermentation when 
the yeast goes to work on the 
natural sugar in the wheat. 

Our modern packaged breads 
have much higher nutritional val- 
ue than what was made at home 
50 years ago, say the nation’s big 
grocery firms, who should know. 
The loaf you buy contains more 
milk, more shortening, more yeast, 
and more calcium. Enriched bread 
also contains the B vitamins, thia- 
min, niacin and ribofiavin, and 
iron. So while it doesn’t much re- 
semble the home-made product 





our fond memory recalls, it may 
be better for us. 


Applied appliances .. . 
I'll wager that many of you got 


“gadgety”; will they ever settle 
down into really useful pieces of 
cooking equipment? , 

Being the creatures of habit we 
I’m sure we don’t take the 
to read the instruction books 
ally master the techniques 
new items as we should, 
let’s make a real gnod try, 
year. I’ve mever used the 
deep-fryer I got a few 
ago for anything but shrimp, 
. and doughnuts; yet I 
know it has a much larger poten- 


Beas *e es 
Hate 


gives the controlled heat that 
turns. out superior products. 

Your new electric frying pan is 
just as versatile. And you know 
the cardinal rule for all women 
to memorize when they’re starting 
to use a new appliance, don’t you? 
“If at first you don’t succeed, 
read the directions.” 

One thing that is going to en- 
courage us to make wider use of 
new electrical appliances is seal- 
ing in the heating unit so the 
whole item can be doused in the 
dish pan for washing. That’s the 
only thing I don’t enjoy about my 
automatic coffee maker; I can’t 
do a thorough job of washing it. 
Here’s a new tip on cleaning and 
sweetening an automatic coffee 
maker, though. Put a tablespoon 
of baking soda in the full amount 
of water used for making coffee. 
Let the coffeemaker go through 
its regular cycle; empty and rinse 
in scalding water. 





One Day To Live 
If I had only one more day 


to live, 

One day to walk among my 
fellow men, 

How easy, then, to love and 
to forgive; 

How foolish pride and wrath 
and envy .. . then. 


My eyes would linger on each 
brother’s face, 

My lips would open but for 
praises kind, 

My tolerance all mankind 
would embrace, 

My love to every enmity be 
blind. 


Oh, swiftly, swiftly, 
now explore 

All ways to help, to love, 
encourage, give. 

Time speeds ... why did I 
not begin before? 

Perhaps this IS the last day 
I shall live. 

-—Jean McLean. 


Whether it is, or not, this 
little poem, from a yellowed 
page of my scrapbook, isn’t 
a bad one to keep in mind 
as the days of the new year 
unfold, is it? 


let me 
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633. Knitted in delicate bive, pink, or 
contrasting color, 
this small bonnet, sacqve, and booties are 
inexpensively mode os set requires only 
four skeins of baby wool. All instructions in 
pattern. 














424. Four 
in bright scerlet ond black cuir trandfers 
which need only be ironed off onto place 
mats, napkins, buffet runners, porch pillows 
or gvest towels. Four roosters are 5 inches, 
eight are 2 inches each. Tronsfers, transfer- 
ring, and laundering instructions included. 


639. George Washington is most beautifully 
portrayed in this colorful cross-stitched panel 
done in red, white, bive, gold, ond brown 
threeds, Panel measures 12 by 171% inches 
pa coler chert, and instructions § in- 
clude 


big, beld, colorful roosters are 





Size HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 





Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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BETTER DAIRY FEED 


GROUND FASTER! 
CD 


DUAL-PURPOSE wy 


BURR MILL 


OATS up to 
150 bu/he 


- 


| 





yor EAR CORN up to 
300 bu/hr 


Ce | 


| KNOCOLER MFRS., INC 
j Dept 02. Streator, tilinets 
’ es, somples ‘Knoedlerized”’ corn 


s! deoiler to 





DWARF SWEET PEA 


Little Sweetheart 
Grows ently 10” tell; forms 
a perfectly rounded up 
right bush. Blooms early 
fer long period Mixture 
hes wide range of colors 
white, selmen, rose, scorte?, crimson bive 


Pkt postpeid 35: 2 pkts 65<« 
RUSTPROOF SNAPDRAGON GARDEN 


Becutiful tall solkes of rust resision? sep 
dregon One full-size pocket of each of the 
ose, white, SINK, crimson 


maroon 


foliowing colors 
FONGW, CROTTY> aie cin pockets postpaid 25¢ 


Ra . Grow plants with ecse use 
ap ef Pa a TOM THUMB FLATS 
. ‘Y- ’ and VITA-PLANT BANDS 

[A | N sh new plents, prevent root 
k when trensplenting. Gein | 
te 3 " srowing time. Complete instruc 
one f starticre plants. Plet end 12 bends, 
10< fo for §$ ten ter $2 postpaid 
The above ore just a few of the hundreds of 
flowers, vegetables, roses, ond fruits featured 
J slorful 69th-yeer 84.poge cotelog 
Send for your FREE COPY NOW! 


L.L. OLDS SEED CO. Dept. 10, Madison 1, Wis. 














Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANGPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 
Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock, Ar- 
borvitaes n variety. For growing Christ- 
mas tree rnamental landscape W ind- 
breaks, Hedges 
ach on quantit wders. Write for price list 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Dept. HD 


Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 


Quality stock low as 2c 





Mere's faster, safer milking —and 
easier On your cows! That's be 
cause only Conde 400" Milkers 
have the 
Cende 400" Patented inflation 
Has a rounded top that fits against 
the base of the cow's udder form 
ing @ perfect seal with sbdsolute 
omfort. Having @ tapered side 
well, the cow's teat, regardiess of 
length ts always squeezed in the 
right direction to give nature pos 
tive wssistence in keeping the 
teats in ‘hand-milkhed’ condition, 
egardiess of the vacuum require- 
ments 
| Enjoy Conde ‘400°’ mitking in floor 
models. suspended models or con- 
veyor type models for milking paer- 
lor or barn installation. All have 
the Conde patented exclusives that 
save you time and money — have 
healthy cows with a Conde 
Free demonstration—See your 
. local Conde dealer for free dem- 
. ~ onstration or send for informa- 
f | tion on the complete line of 
mihi, ae Conde “400° 
ONDE MILKING MACHINE Co.., Inc. 


SHERRILL NEW YORK 








The price outlook for 1956 


Egg prices firm for next few months; drop in fall. 
Broiler and turkey markets not as good as in 1955. 


by W. P. Mortenson 


E HAVE fewer laying hens 
\X/ on farms now than at any 

time for six years, but pro- 
duction per bird is high. Even so, 
the total egg production is low 
enough so egg prices are reason- 
ably favorable. 

For the next few months, we can 
expect prices to be firm. Another 
thing in favor of poultry producers 
is that feed supplies are plentiful 
and feed prices will be on the low 
side in the months ahead. 

This means that income from 
the poultry flock will be good 
enough to encourage liberal buying 
of chicks this spring and a large 
crop of pullets this fall. As a re- 
sult of the expected large output 
beginning in late fall this year, 
egg prices will probably not equal 
last year’s level. 

Everywhere in the country egg 
production per layer is being in- 
creased. During the 25-year period, 
1925-29 to 1950-54, production per 
layer in 
stepped up 60 per cent, from 93 
eggs per layer to 148. (See chart) 

The greatest increase in the rate 
of lay occurred in the North Cen- 
tral part of the country with an in- 
crease of 70 per cent. Production 
per hen in these states is now 
greater than in any area of the 
South or in the Mountain states 
and compares favorably with the 
West and Middle Atlantic areas. 
However, the New England states 
outstrip all others in rate of pro- 
duction with 173 in 1954. 

In production per layer the en- 
tire South is the lowest of any 
area in the nation with the Moun- 
tain states next. 


Feed costs down... 


Feed is the largest cost item in 
producing either eggs or poultry 
meat. Supplies of feeds are at rec- 
ord high so prices in 1956-57 should 
be lower than they were in the 
year just passed. The best guess 
is that prices for poultry rations 
will be about 5 per cent lower dur- 


The author Is an agricultural econo- 
mist with the University of Wisconsin 


the United States was 


ing the next 12 months than they 
have been during the past year. Of 
course, prices the last half of 1956 
will depend much upon the year’s 
crop of feed grains. 


Demand may slip ... 


We should not expect the 1956 
demand for eggs and poultry to be 
quite as firm as it was in 1955. By 
and large, poultry and eggs will be 
m a somewhat more difficult com- 
petitive position this year than 
they were last. 

During the early’ part of 1955 
broiler marketings were reduced 
somewhat and as a result prices 
firmed up. Later in the year they 
were strengthened because of a re- 
duction in normal marketings of 
farm chickens. Those price influ- 
ences will probably not be repeat- 
ed again this year. As it looks 
now, the 1956 supplies of all chick- 
en meats will be somewhat above 
the amount of the past year. 

Turkey growers ended with a 
better than average year. Because 
of the favorable returns many of 
them will expand production this 
spring. The larger number is all 
but sure to depress prices during 
this year’s marketing season. 


What we conclude... 


1. If the poultry flock made 
money in 1954-55, it would make 
sense to fill the laying house to 
full capacity in 1956. We will have 
a better year than 1954 but per- 
haps not as good as last year. 

2. With improvement in labor- 
saving mechanical equipment and 
other labor-saving devices in the 
laying house, the larger flock will 
have an advantage over a small 
one. For those who have made a 
profit on 300 layers in past years 
it might be a good move to in- 
crease the size house and step up 
the number of layers to a profit- 
able size of 500 to 600 birds. 

3. Those who are planning to go 
into poultry production for the first 
time might do well to think it over 
carefully. It might be a bad year 
for a newcomer! 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EGGS 
PER LAYER DURING YEAR 


1925-29 THROUGH 


1950-54 
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Wire Winder 


Roll and unroll barbed wire with 
tractor power and speed. Heavy 
duty slip clutch. Keeps wire 
tight. Collapsible spool. Very low 
cost. Write tor FREE literature. 
Dept. A-18. 

MIDWEST WIRE A STEEL CO 

South St. Paul, Minnesota 
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MARTIN-METAL 
SILO 


-Increase Milk Production — 
jreduce feed costs — with 
highest quality silage. 


—Tight Walls — impervious 
to moisture — retain juices. 


—Strongest silo built for grass 
silage. 


=—Save enough 
silage feed to 
new Martin Silo through our 
Easy Payment Plan. 


Write today— 
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It takes 





by R. H. Grummer 


both 


+ « » correct breeding and proper environment 
for the production of good meat-type hogs. 


ERIT or grade buying of 

hogs is being made avail- 

able to more and more hog 
producers and the price differen- 
tials are being increased in some 
areas. All this adds up to a great- 
er interest in producing the meat- 
type hog. 

Here are a few ideas on which 
factors affect the production of 
meat-type hogs. There are two 
major ways to improve the kind 
of hog that we produce. One is 
through breeding (inheritance); 
the other is environment (feeding 
and management). 

Only by breeding can we per- 
manently change the kind of hog 
we produce. It is quite well es- 
tabiished that swine type and fac- 
tors affecting the carcass, such as 
size of muscling and thickness of 
fat back, are inherited to a rath- 
er high degree. 

Many authorities believe that if 
a hog doesn’t have the inheritance 
for heavy muscling, it can’t be 
gotten by regulating the environ- 
ment. They contend that even 
though feeding does influence the 
carcass in some respects, a true 
meat carcass can be produced only 
from a hog having the correct 
breeding. 

There are not enough hogs of 
the correct breeding to go around, 
but rapid progress is being made 
to improve our hogs. Most of the 
breed associations are sponsoring 
and encouraging a meat-type hog 
certification program. Some of the 
agricultural college experiment 
stations are supervising and con- 
ducting swine testing programs. 
Packing companies are gathering 
carcass information on many 
herds. These agencies and others 
can give the swine grower help 
today in securing breeding stock 
that is of the meat type. 

Any change that is made through 
environment has to be done over 
and over; it is not permanent. 

A hog that is carrying the cor- 
rect inheritance for meatiness can 
be ruined by improper environ- 
ment and likewise a hog that is 
carrying incorrect inheritance can 
be improved by proper environ- 
ment, 

Here are some feeding and man- 
agement factors that have an in- 
fluence on the carcass. 


l. Protein. Muscle is mostly 
protein, and a hog builds muscle 
tissue from protein in the ration. 

A certain level of protein is nec- 
essary for maximum growth. Ad- 
ditional protein tends to make a 
hog more lean and less fat. For 
example, let’s say an average of 
12.5 per cent protein in the ration 
makes a hog grow fast. A 14 per 
cent protein ration doesn’t in- 
crease the rate of gain, but it does 
increase the percentage of lean 
cuts and decreases the fat cover- 
ing. Where hogs can be sold on 
the grade basis at a good price 
difference, it May pay a hog pro- 
ducer to feed more protein than 





is needed to get the maximum 
rate of gain. 

2. Restricted feeding. inten- 
tional slowing up of a hog’s growth 
(using a balanced ration) pro- 
duces a hog that yields a less-fat 
carcass than when a hog is full 
fed. This is true when a hog is 
allowed to grow at a fair rate. 
Two-thirds of a full feed, for ex- 
ample, causes a hog to develop 
more frame, a slightly longer body, 
and somewhat less fat. 

Severe limited feeding (less than 
a half feed) is usually not ad- 
visable and probably has a harm- 
ful effect on carcass development. 
But it is a fact that a program 
of moderate restricted feeding 
does increase the proporticn of 
lean to fat tissue in a hog, and 
causes more efficient feed use. 

Some swine growers follow a 
practice of limited feeding during 
the early growing period followed 
by full feeding during the latter 
part. Research has shown that 
such a procedure produces hogs 
with more fat than when hogs are 
full fed during the entire period. 

3. Growing feeds. Small grains 
and pasture are often referred to 
as growing feeds, and many peo- 
ple believe that meat-type hogs 
cannot be produced on a ration 
containing corn. There is little 
evidence to support this theory. 
However, it is true that oats alone 
will produce meatier hogs than 
when corn is fed as the only feed. 
Likewise, meatier hogs will be pro- 
duced on a ration of 1,900 pounds 
of oats and 100 pounds of protein 
supplement than on 1,900 pounds 
of corn and 100 pounds of protein 
supplement. But — this happens 
because corn does not contain as 
much protein and other growth 
factors as does oats. Add enough 
protein and other nutrients to 
properly balance the ration and it 
shouldn’t make any difference 
whether corn, wheat, oats, or some 
other grain is used. The impor- 
tant thing is to balance the ra- 
tion; yes, corn alone does produce 
fat, so never feed corn alone. 

Pasture may have an indirect 
beneficial effect because a hog 
has to exercise while foraging und 
exercise uses energy that otherwise 
would be deposited as fat. 

4. Delayed castration. Boars 
usually have a leaner carcass than 
do barrows or gilts of the same 
weight. When castration is post- 
poned until an age or weight when 
it will noticeably influence the fat 
to lean ratio, there are usually 
some harmful effects on carcass 
quality, such as dark color of the 
lean and coarse muscle fiber. Work 
at Michigan State University sug- 
gests that there might be a prac- 
tical time to castrate boars so as 
to increase leanness without af- 
fecting carcass quality, 

5. Hormones. Without a doubt, 
research findings will unveil some 
useful hormones that will help 
produce meatier hogs. 


Now Fircueurc Farm CHIPPERS 







TO CONVERT WOOD WASTE INTO 


LOW-COST Livestock Bedding 


In a matter of seconds you can con- 
vert your woodlot thinnings or saw 
mill slabs into valuable wood .chips. 
These highly absorbent chips will save 
you considerable money on your live- 
stock bedding, poultry litter and your 
mulching material for orchards and 
gardens. 

The price of the Fitchburg Chipper 
for farm use* has been brought down 
two ways—first, by your using your 
tractor, truck or jeep as a power unit— 
second, by making smaller stationary 
and portable farm models available. 

Fitchburg Chippers are ruggedly 


FREE FOLDER 





Fitcheurc ENCINEERING DORPORATION 
alieneemesenteeennnndl RR ee | Ae 
Dept. H-16, Fitchburg, Mass. 

@ Please send my free Fitchburg Chipper Folder. 
NaNO ces cbc cbsccccccccece eeeeeeeee Beeeeeerereees 
Address. cescccevccseesececs TeTTITTITITTT itt Te 


TeWRecicaceoce be Soecesedececece DAI cs chtevenoes 


built. They are designed by engineers 
for busy, trouble-free service. Every 
model, regardless of capacity, has the 
patented Fitchburg Safety Spring. 
This is an effective built-in feature 
which permits chipping of larger size 
wood without extra power, assures 
smooth and efficient operation. And 
you can buy a Fitchburg Chipper for 
as little as $960. 


*Fitchburg Farm Chippers are smaller models of 
the famous Fitchburg Chippers used for years by 
Power and Telephone Companies, Tree Surgeons, 
Highway and Park Commissions, and the Public 
Works Departments of many cities 
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BEHIND THE NEW 


» ++ THERE’S THE 







MH50 


CONTINENTAL TORQUE MASTER 4 
engineered expressly for the MHSI— 
delivers the steady high- 
torque power that “settles 
inte the traces and PULLS,” 








EXTRA BACKING OF DEPENDABLE CONTINENTAL POWER 


The fabylous MHSO, now making its bow across the country, typifies o Mossey-Horris 
policy as old as the company itself—the policy of doing everything within its power te 


assure the user satisfaction so vital to its own good name . . . 


Inspection of this fine new 


product reveals proof after proof of the lengths to which its builders have gone in their 
determination to trigger a new tractor age. One, especially, stands out. Like other members 
of its illustrious wuniiy, this “miracle from Massey-Horris” embodies the extra value of 





ially-engi ed, specially-built Continental Red Seal power .. . 


Continental con- 


gratulates Massey-Harris on this latest in a long line of superietively me, aomrmenely Syetpment 
for the farm. To the company, its dealers, and its owners, it pledges conti P 
on the quality which has been the Continental watchword for 53 years. ® 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Watch out for milk fever 


M'-* fever is a disease of dairy 

ows that occurs at or near calv- 
ing time. The exact cause is still un- 
although we do know the mineral 
of the blood is upset. The calcium 
and phosphorus levels in the blood are low- 


. 
re—— 
known, 


balance 


ered 

effective treatments can be 
given, and usually the cow recovers with few 
if any after effects. The first successful 
treatment discovered was to inflate the udder 
with air through the teat opening and then 
tape the teats so the air stayed in the quar- 
ers. Later it was learned that injecting cal- 
cium salts into the blood stream also was an 
effective treatment. 

Today 
od because it 
the risk of mastitis 
the udder 

You should know the symptoms of milk 
fever, and call your veterinarian when it oc- 
curs. Milk fever does not occur in first-calf 
heifers, and is most commonly found in the 
Jersey and Guernsey breeds. It occurs most 
frequently in older and high-producing cows. 
Actually, the disease is misnamed. Rather 
than running a fever, the body temperature 
is below normal. Unlike most diseases it is 
not caused by a germ, but results from a 
physiological upset. Therefore, it is non-in- 
fectious. It usually occurs from within 1 day 
before to 3 days after calving. 

Watch the cow for signs of unsteadiness in 
her walk; a quick, sharp shove on the hip is 
a good way to check for this. If she recov- 
ers her balance with difficulty, keep watching 
her closely. Feel her tail-head, hips and ears. 
If they are cool to the touch, her tempera- 
ture is subnormal. 

As the attack progresses she will be unable 


Fortunately 


veterinarians usually use this meth- 
is simple and you do not run 
associated with inflating 





MILK FEVER may occur 1 to 3 days after calv- 
ing. Watth for low temperature and unsteady gait. 


to stand, and finally will go into a coma with 
the head retracted to the side of her body. 
This can all happen within a few hours, so 
call for treatment when definite symptoms 
are noticed. 

If the veterinarian is not there before she 
goes down, prop her upright between two 
bales of straw so she will not bloat, and be 
sure to stay with her. Once treatment is 
given you will notice a quick recovery. She 
may be up eating in a couple of hours. How- 
ever, keep close check because there is a pos- 
sibility of relapse. 

Milk fever is difficult to prevent. Massive 
doses of vitamin D shortly before calving may 
help. Recent work indicates some benefit 
from rations that are low in calcium and high 
in phosphorus. 

—J. W. Crowley 
—R. P. Niedermeier 





Use heat lamp in cold weather 


HE pigs which you farrow in win- 
ter or early spring need extra pro- 
tection from the cold. This may be 
heat lamps which you can op- 


Z 


provided by 
erate economically. 
It is a fact that 


about 35 per cent of the 
baby pigs farrowed die before weaning time. 
Most of these die during the first three days 
of life. Extra heat furnished by electric heat 
lamps has proved to be a practical means of 
reducing baby pig losses. 

The newer reflector-type lamp has elimina- 
ted hover construction of the pig brooder. 
The 250-watt “heat lamp” is most commonly 





BARNEY FARMLAN 


“They can’t scare me. I'm a match for them in 
any snow fight.” 


used. During milder weather, the 150-watt 
flood lamp could be used. Both of these 
lamps are made with the aluminum-coated 
glass reflector. When this type of light is 
used for heat, it should be protected from 
moisture with a metal reflector. The lamp is 
supported by the lamp cord from an outlet 
box. The lamp should hang at least 12 inches 
from any wall. The cord should be of such 
a length that the lamp hangs at least 30 
inches from the bedding. 

You can also use triangular-shaped hovers 
with a reflector containing an ordinary light 
bulb placed over the hole in the lap of the 
hover. The hover is usually placed in one 
corner of the pen. These are anchored to the 
guard rails about 12 inches from the floor 
and protected by an upright partition. This 
partition is placed above and even with the 
front of the brooder. Most county agents 
and vo-ag teachers can furnish you with 
plans for constructing this brooder. In this 
type of brooder, you can use an ordinary 
100-watt light bulb which will furnish plenty 
of heat. In extremely cold weather use a 
150-watt bulb. 

You should always take precautions to 
eliminate fire hazards. Use 2-inch material 
fastened securely across the corner of the 
pen to keep the sow away from the brooder 
and heat lamp. Never use a 250-watt re- 
flector-type lamp in a hover-type brooder. 

—F. J. Giesler 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Dropping boards vs. dropping pits 

5 YOUR laying house may be equipped 

with either a dropping board or a 

dropping pit under the roosts. Drop- 

ping boards must be scraped at least 3 times 

a week to remove the droppings, which are 

collected in a suitable container and taken 
out of the house. 

After scraping, cover the boards lightly 
with hydrated lime, phosphate, or sand. In 
winter these materials keep the droppings 
from freezing to the boards. You should have 
the roosts hinged to the back wall so they 
can be tilted up to make it easier to scrape 
the boards. You don’t want the pullets to 
get their feet dirty by walking on the drop- 
ping boards, so fasten some 2-inch wire net- 
ting to the under side of: the roosts. 

Some poultrymen save labor by taking out 
the dropping boards and providing dropping 
pits under the roosts instead. These require 
cleaning only three or four times each year. 
They are usually not pits at all, but enclosed 
areas under the roosts. 

They are enclosed with boards to a height 
of 10 or 12 inches above the floor and with 
1- by 4-inch wire mesh between the boards 
and the roosts. The floor in the pit is cov- 
ered with about 3 inches of litter. In warm 
weather, you can add about a pound of borax 


per bushel of droppings to discourage flies. 
—H. R. Bird 





Lets kill those rats 


THE national “clean grain program” has 

stimulated greater interest to prevent rat 
and mouse filth in stored grain. A recent re- 
port by the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration showed that rat and mouse filth in 
stored food grain was several times more im- 
portant than insect infestation in the grain. 

Carloads of wheat are being condemned as 
unfit for human food, so farmers and others 
are taking losses of 65 to 95 cents per bushel 
because of the rodent filth. 

What’s the picture ahead? This same Food 
and. Drug Administration also announced 
that the tolerance of rat and mouse filth in 
wheat will be only half the present amount, 
beginning July 1, 1956. Their figures show 
that if this lower tolerance had been in effect 
last year, they would have condemned nearly 
three times as many cars of wheat as were 
caught. 

Many 4-H and F-.F.A. groups have con- 
ducted rat and mouse control programs. 
These have helped countless farmers to re- 
alize that control of these pests is possible, 
safe, and economical. Rats and mice not only 
damage food grain, but also cause heavy 
losses of feed grain, poultry, and others. 

Possibly your 4-H club agent or vocational 
agriculture instructor has received a kit which 
will help you and other members of your 
group to qualify for individual and group 
awards in 2 national rat and mouse control 


See Page 18 














program. It’s the fifth annual program, spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation at Madison, Wisconsin, and it’s 
different than ever before. Here is your 
chance to: (1) be of service in a good cause, 
(2) become better acquainted with a farm 
problem, and (3) earn valuable awards and 
recognition. 

Incidentally, it is still felt that warfarin is 
the choice rat and mouse killer for the farm. 
Now we have water-soluble warfarin to use 
along side the cereal-type bait as an extra 
attractant, where needed. 

Remember to.inquire about the national rat 
and mouse control program. Write to: Edu- 
cational Department,. Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

—E. H. Fisher 
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ENOS PERRY RETIRES 


Enos J. Perry, extension dairy 
specialist at Rutgers. University 
since 1923, retired on Jamiary 3 
and will immediately begin a two- 
year assignment in Egypt with the 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College in 1916, he was a 
Pennsylvania county agent and 
dairy specialist in West Virginia 
before joining the Rutgers staff. 
He is known internationally for 
his work in artificial insemination 
of dairy cattle, He helped estab- 
lish the first artificial breeding 
cooperative in this country, follow- 
ing a study of breeding coopera- 
tives in Denmark in 1937. 


DR. GEORGE HOLM DIES 


After a career of 35 years in 
dairy research with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Dr. George Holm, 64, died of a 
heart attack in Washington, D. C., 
November 11. He had retired Sep- 
tember 1. 

A native of Minnesota, Dr. Holm 
_ joined the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try as a chemist in 1920. He was 
the recipient of many awards in 
the field of dairy chemistry, in- 
cluding the Borden Award in 1942, 
and the Superior Service Award of 
U.S.D.A. in 1948. Twice he repre- 
sented the United States at the 
International Dairy Congresses in 
Berlin in 1937, and in Stockholm in 
3949. 


EDITORS HONOR KILDEE 


The American Agricultural Ed- 
itors’ Association presented H. H. 
Kildee, Dean Emeritus, Iowa State 
College, with the annual Distin- 
guished Service Award for out- 
standing service to agriculture at 
their annual meeting held in Chi- 
cago late in November. 

Recognized internationally as an 
educator, extension director, re- 
search leader, and judge of all 
breeds of livestock, Kildee has ex- 
erted tremendous influence in ed- 
ucating dairy leaders. 

He serves on numerous type and 
judging committees, is the author 
of numerous publications on feed- 
ing, breeding, and management of 
livestock, and also on land use 
planning. 


NINE FARM BUREAUS HONORED 


Nine state Farm Bureaus which 
have done outstanding jobs dur- 
ing the past year in promoting in- 
creased sales of dairy products re- 
ceived special awards at the an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The states are Alabama, Illinois, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Mexi- 
co, Ohio, Tennessee, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin. 

The nine states were singled out 
for effective dairy promotion ef- 
forts in connection with a national 
dairy sales promotion: program 
conducted by Farm Bureau. 

This is the second year the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
has sponsored nation-wide dairy 
sales promotional activity. The 
program involves work with the 
retail food trade, restaurants, 
schools, dairies, dairy promotional 
organizations, and other groups. 





"Saved me*500 in fue 
the first year!” 


says Henry Marklowitz, South Haven, Minn. 


“My Fordson Major Diesel Tractor saved 
me over $500 in fuel the first year | used 
it,” says Henry Marklowitz, “and that 
was from farming 300 acres of land. It’s 
hard for my neighbors to believe how 
much | save on fuel over their tractors, 


but I’ve got the facts.” 





MORE POWER —“I pulled the Fordson Major 
with two other tractors of different makes 
that are rated higher in horsepower. The 
Major was still pulling its load when both of 
the other tractors had killed their motors.” 

—J. L. Coder, Elwood, Neb. 


HANDLES EASIER —“I have two other diesel 
tractors but the Fordson Major handles so 
much nicer and is so easy to start compared 
with the others. Besides that, the Fordson 
Major cost me less.” 

— Elmer Elofson, Wheaton, Minn. 
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BETTER ON SOFT GROUND —“It keeps going 
surprisingly well on soft, wet ground. I got 
my corn picked on time, but my neighbors 
had to wait until the ground froze.” 

— Ralph Douglas, Broadhead, Wis. 


See for yourself! Get in touch with your 
nearby Ford Tractor and Implement Dealer. 
Arrange for a try-out of a Fordson Major 
Diesel: Tractor on your own farm, without 
obligation. Tractor and Implement Division, 
Ford Motor Company, Birmingham, Mich. 


Gi, Foren 


GETS MORE DONE...AT LOWER COST 





| DO-IT-YOURSELF 


eter neseeneien 


BUNK FEEDER BOX 


7 





Exclusive 


6 j 6 .. METAL PARTS KIT 


LABOR SAVED PAYS FOR LUMBER. 

Now ’ ure time, build your own P.T.0 
its an all 

age was lowest 

ty P.T.0. wag market 
meta part , on ms chain 

hute. Also kits for when 

xe FREE PLANS a 1 lumber list 

START now whe you ive { Mail the 


Coupon today 


Bunk Feeder Box 


[xb * 





ae a oo 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
Dept. VA-520 
West Bend, Wis. 


how fo sove money by bu 


ding P.T.0 
3d:ng forage boa 


rote Acres formed 








BIGGER CREAM CHECKS 


DRIED BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Cows go for OMALASS sweet flavor; 
thrive on rich cane blackstrap nutrt- 
ents. Dry, economical, no mess, no 
waste. Sprinkle OMAL.ASS on top of 
reguiar rations; % ib. per head, per 
day and see how milk production 
goes up Write for dairy folder 
Free Magnetic Breeding Calculator 
if you send local feed dealer's name. 





nr 1901 E. EUCLID 
DES MOINES 13 
1OWA 





SAFE @ FAST © SURE 
TREATMENT 


For sore, scab, injured, obstructed 
teats. Flex-O Medicated Teat Dilators 
—by their antiseptic, gentle dilating 
action—provide soothing relief, resist 
infection and promote clean, rapid 
healing. Keep teat canal OPEN in its 
normal shape until healed. Also for 
hard milkers. 


FIT ALL SIZE TEATS 


TWO SIZE DILATORS 
Regules — tv everage wats 





Large — tw lecge: tents 


48 Dalaters $1.00 
24 Dolaters 65 


Al your dealer, of postpad. 
DAIRY REMEDIES CO. 


Montclair 4, New Jersey 


T> €e medicated 
ATORS 


The ONLY cloth-covered 
dilaters thet contain NO WIRES 
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P E ESS “All-Purpose” Farm 

. ROLLER MILLS 
CRIMP —CRACK— 

All small groins and ear an 
Feed DUST-FREE rolled grain 
for better feeding results. Roll 
it with « PEERLESS. Complete 
line stetionery end portable 
mille, Write for LITERATURE. 


PEERLESS EQUIP.CO, opr. 123, 











NATIONAL 4-H DAIRY WINNERS, from left to right are: 


Christopher Little, North Marshfield, Mass.; 
Shirley Ann Major, Loyal, 
Gwendolyn Bentz, Chico, Calif.; 
and Donald Zittlow, 


Creek, Mont.; 
president, General Mills; 
Johnson, Meridale, N. Y.; 


John F. Taylor, Trout 
Okla.; D. W. MeVey, vice- 
John E. 
West De Pere, Wis. 


National 4-H dairy 
winners 


T THE Sth National 4-H 
A Club Congress held in Chi- 
cago November 27 to De- 
cember 1, six national dairy win- 
ners were chosen. They each re- 
ceived $300 scholarships and the 
48 state winners received all-ex- 
pense trips to the Club Congress. 
The awards were made by the 
Larro SureFeed Division of Gen- 
eral Mills. 

The winners are: Gwendolyn 
Bentz, 19, of Chico, California. 
She started a 4-H dairy project 
in 1947. Today she has 28 regis- 
tered Holsteins and 2 grades. Fif- 
teen are milking and on test. The 
herd has helped her through the 
first year at Chico State College, 
and is a leading source of income 
on the 75-acre family farm. 

Christopher Little, 18, North 
Marshfield, Mass., joined 4-H 9 
years ago when his father, a dairy- 
man on 129 acres, gave him a Jer- 
sey heifer calf. Each year there- 
after Chris repeated the project, 
receiving feed in exchange for 
work he did on the farm. Prize 
money was put into a fund for his 
education. Now a high school sen- 
ior, Chris plans to enter college. 

John F. Taylor, 17, Trout Creek, 
Mont., joined 4-H about 8 years 
ago when his parents offered him 
a Jersey heifer. He won a blue 
ribbon and the showmanship con- 
test at the next county fair. He 
has helped many other boys get 
into club work. He is now a fresh- 
man at Montana State College. 

John E. Johnson, 21, Meridale, 
N. Y., has, in 10 years of 4-H 
work, built up a small but efficient 
dairy business and taken over the 
operation of the 312-acre farm of 
his parents. Following a year and 
a half of study in agriculture at 
Cornell University, John formed a 
partnership with his father to give 
closer attention to his 10 registered 
Jersey cows and young stock. 
From his start of showing at the 
county fair, he has moved into 
state and national everits. 


Shirley Ann Major, 17, Loyal, 


Okla., began a dairy calf project 
in 1950 to build up a college fund 
and provide the family with milk, 
cream, butter, and cottage cheese. 
Out of her prizes and project sav- 
ings she has acquired 6 cows, 4 
heifers, 3 bull calves, and a herd 
sire. Her achievement was real- 
ized in the face of drouth and the 
necessity of buying feed. Shirley 
became a respected rival in shows, 
won 27 championships and many 
other awards, and was named out- 
standing county and state dairy 
member. She is a senior in high 
school and plans to attend college. 

Donald Zittlow, 19, West De 
Pere, Wis., has 8 years in 4-H. 
He started his dairy career with 
a bull calf which his father, a 
dairyman on 106 acres, gave him 
to raise. Donald got 60 per cent 
of the sale proceeds, paid his feed 
bill, and bought a heifer calf for 
another project. He paid for feed 
with work until the heifer fresh- 
ened; thereafter milk checks fi- 
nanced his annual projects so that 
today he has 7 registered Hol- 
steins. Donald was valedictorian 
of his graduating class in 1954 
and hopes to go to college. 





“I lost my last job through sick- 
ness—the boss got sick of me,” 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Loaded with Soothing LANOLIN 


Great for Chaps, Cuts, Wire Snags, 
Windburn, Sunburn and beneficial 
massage of Caked Bag. Antiseptic-on- 
contact. Spreads right, STAYS ON. At 
your dealers’. Write TODAY for Free 
copy, “Care & Feeding of Dairy Cattle”, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
Lyndonville 48, Vermont 








Tamm Udder Supports 


PREVENT CAKING, 
BRUISES, SELF 
SUCKING, 
SMASHED TEATS 
bag serves as a container for 
medicinal solutions. Three sizes, small 
900-1100 Ib. cows; medium, 1100-1600 Ib. 
cows; large, over 1600 Ib. cows. 
Price $17.50 Preveld 
FRANKSVILLE SPECIALTY CO. 
FRANKSVILLE, wis. 


NO HORNS!y> 


Revinn 5 Bekcrsies 
Paste or horn button 
— 


Waterproof 








Dr. Naylor’ 


DEHORNING 
PASTE 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 


DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 


ployed leading eterinarians 
bos peel income available 





ANCHOR SERUM CO. 





WHITE PINE SHAVINGS 


Kitn dried, prompt shipment. . . Carloads only. 
Write FRANK MILLER & SONS, 2250 West 





‘Pure Cellulose 
DIRT LIKE MAGIC 
bacteria ouste ie mits mith: = $7. 50 


Pent cell An Per Dozen 
r pay 
enn lots ® 
x 8" x *. Postpaid 
and T seaeere write 


SPARTA, WIS 





JANUARY 10, 1956 




















‘dourHgnn scons: farms, all Jocated | WANTED—Single man on modern Ohio River 
: near Pett she Gakic doer cone Valley dairy ‘ta: Holsteins, some 
Our lists are complete. Write for free field work. Must be handy with ctws, sober, 
— Where Buyer and Selier Meet — ssiogne, " LOGARWAY, ING. "Wacol w Reterences. Good Wome, M42 wages 
leading farm Fort Atkinson, Wis- JORDAN, Gallipolis Ferry, W. Va 
spon department is “help | STROUT = — y oanmagtlins "as F teats Ne 
The rate for in this for Catalog—Mailed tree! Farms, homes, operate acre 

wanted"’ and * at x "20 Serie bet Per neertion Count businesses, 36 states. Coast-to-coast, 2,914 ee baw Sosa, making emmeant'S 
address. “sd. W. ay Route "BOX, care. Bay, Blind bargains World's “om 56 years of 400 Holsteins. Located inthe Rio Grande 
advertisements must be signed: ‘ » care rye " and eervies. K — } Dear- Valley adjacent to large thri city. Com- 
count as © addntonsd wanae, Otinn phe ZA. oe sy CASH OR born St., Ghicago 3, Llinois 13 parable experience or degree in or 
CHECK MUST FURWIGN REPERENONS, Send creer to HOAR T'S DAIRVEAM, Fort Ashineen, . Asimel Husbandey is nessecary. Exesilent cli 
Wisconsin. BUSINESS OPPO TUNITIES mate. Attractive living on 
2 plan available. aioe a right 

ment available. open 
AIR TTLE GROW Mushrooms. Collar, shed. full -" by letter stat alifica(ions 
. y cA FARM EQUIPMENT __ time, year round. We py $3.50 Ib. We paid gr yi Horrd's - Fort 
COW stalls, pens, steel windows, carriers, |° Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. book. Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


ers, strictly quality. 
der will save you time atid money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


4146 14.* 

LARGE selection of Holstein and Guernsey 
springer heifers; alec heifers and 
young springer cows. FROBERG, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 


Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 

20 REGISTERED Holstein cows, 30 betters,” 3 
young bulls. Certified, —— PAUL 
VAN CLEVE, Littlestown, Pa. 22-4 

PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and o* Hol- 
steins, production, type, pedigree and health. 
Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins, 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin. 3-° 

NORTHERN dairy cattle direct from farmer- 
breeders. Fieldmen available. Orders Gilled. 
T.B. and Baug's tested. BARRON COOP. 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES ASS'N, Edw. Syn- 
dergaard, Mgr., Barron, Wisconsin. 22-° 


trom 350 to 900 pounds. 
per pound and Guernseys 10 o-ntse per pound. 
All heifers sold by the pound. Also springing 
cows and heifers. Call or write LINK BROTH- 
ERS, INC., Minong, Wisconsin. 20-* 

REGISTERED—Guernsey calves. K, V. FARM, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 

FOR something better in Canadian 
and Holsteins. PEARSON BROTHERS, Avon- 
syde Farms, Waterdown, Ontario. 21-* 

AYRSHIRES—Foundation cattle, 4-H calves. 
Direct contact with New York Federation Ayr- 
shire Breeders. MARSHALL HAWES, be 
retary, Barneveld, New York. 

HOLSTEINS and Guernseys—Large cause’ tr of 
cheice springers and fresh cows and heifers. 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 
& SON, ‘‘Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,’ El- 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Estab- 
lished 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 


Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 1-24 
REGISTERED Holsteins, Guernseys, and Brown 
Swiss. All ages. J. M. MeFARLAND, Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 
HERD of twenty Holstein cows; $200.00 each. 
EUGENE BUTH, R#1, Hartford, Wi i 


Plainfield, Llinois. 
BUY surplus direct from government 
mendous savings, nt Se eae ae. 
truck, jeep, tractor, hundreds 

$1.00. BOX 169HAA, Ten inatnea 't, Ono 
necticut. 24-4 


SAVE on tractor parts—Buy direct from na- 
tion's largest combination stock of new and 
used parts. Free 1956 . CENTRAL 

a PARTS COMPANY, Des Moines, 


1-spl 
ue “‘Unloaders; highest capacity unloading 
with corn or grass silage, wet, dry or frozen. 


Also Auger Bunk Feeders. Dealers wanted. 
Write or phone. RAILOO ©O., INC., 1 
1-2 


Plainfield, Miinois. 

DEPRESSION prices—we sell cheap—save 75% 
-—new and used tractor parte—150 makes and 
models—1956 catalog ready—send 25c—re- 
tundable. SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS COR- 
PORATION, Fargo, North Dakota. 1-6 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


STERILE Washer for Surge, Sears, Conde and 
Universal Milkers. Scalds inside and out. See 
desler or write today. HEISLER PRODUCTS, 
Springport, Michigan. 21-* 

i to pasteurize, homogenize, bottle, 

300 gal. daily. For sale, LONNIE BADGETT, 














201 Wrenn, Mount Airy, N. O. 24-2 
HAY AND BEDDING 

pinecr Shipper Quality baled hay. Grade 

furnished desired. now 


-* SCHWAB “BROS. MILLS, INC., 
11.* 


oo 
New Bavaria, Ohio. 

ie Ey ge horse hay. Ear 
or shelled corn. Fancy oats. Inapection qual- 
ity guaranteed. ART CALLARI HAY 0. 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

DAIRY Hay—carloads only. Alfalfa, 
mixed. Ask for delivered prices. 
GATES, Jackson, Michigan. 22-12 

“4 Roo Mixed Hay, $16 ton. EUGENE BUTH, 

. #1, Hartford, Wisconsin. 


FEED BAGS 


Clover and 
HARRY 








REGISTERED Holstein heifers and calves. 4-H 
material, W. STRAUSS, Watertown, Wis. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic. Send 
for catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* 

DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunt- 








ington, Indiana. 16-* 
NYLON Head or Neck Chains $1. Alathon 
Straps 90c. Free literature—Sample. GEO. 
W. BOCK, Mattoon, Illinois. 1-2 





STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


GORDON’'S Veterinary Penicillin (300,000 units) 





and Streptomycin (225 mg.) Ointment. Here 
is one of our finest Mastitis remedies. No 
fussing with syringes, just insert the con- 
tents of the tube into the udder. Safe and 
economical. §5.75 dozen. W. G. INNERST, 
Cortisnd, N. Y. 21-12 
MASTITIS ‘Testers. Send for free sample and 
literature. LARAY MFG. O©O., Pataskala, 
Ohio. 20-* 


GOKDON'S Penicillin 500,000 units, Streptomy- 
cin 225 mg. and Sulfas in tubes. Low price 
$6.25 doz. Postpaid. W. G. ENNERST, Cort- 
land, New York. 23-8 

HORN weights. Made in 4 sizes % ib., 1 Ib., 
1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo markers $5.25 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of 
ink, and full directions. We also carry com- 
plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veter- 
inary instraments, supplies, serums, feme- 
dies; in fact, everything for the stockman. 
Write for free catalog. BREED SUP- 
PLY CO., Council Blufis, Iowa. 24." 

SPIDER in cow's teat? Use Gordon's Teat So- 


lution. Good for Spiders om ends or up in 
teats. Guaranteed. Postpaid §1. W. G. 
INNERST, Cortland, N. Y. 22-spl 
FREE 76 page Catalog livestock diseases, vac- 
cines, pharmaceuticals, instruments. Low 
pric Dairymen cattle feeders! big 
proffts feeding “‘Ra-Min-Oc"’. KANSAS CITY 
VACCINE ©0O., Dept. W-2, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 21-spl 


VETERINARY Supplies—Direct to you at big 
savings. Newest drugs and instruments for 
swine, poultry, cattle. Free catalog. BLUE 
RIBBON SERVICE, 820 East Locust, Mil- 
waukee 12, Wisconsin. 1-2 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 


complete line. Write for tree catalog. NASOO, 


Wisconsin. 1-* 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton 
— -— feed bags. Write for our quota- 
THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 








COMPANY, Dayton, 1-* 
FERTILIZERS 

GOLDEN-GLO highest test | me powdered 

tock phospbate ilab) diate and 





future delivery. Quality, ain guaranteed. 
Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 2-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA dairy and cattle farms priced to sell. 
For details write: JOEL M. OOCHRAN, 
Realtor, 414 East Jefferson Street, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 24-2 

SAVE, buy direct from government, surplus 
farms, land, homes, etc. List $1.00. BOX 
169HMA, East Hartford 8, Conn. 24-4 

LA CROSSE County 300 acre valley farm, 
cultivated, no rocks, no drought. FRED 
MILLER, 1626 State, La Crosse, Wis. 24-2 

FARM tor sale—Crade A 4% milk, $5.75 aaa 
BOX 43, Pittsburg, Texas. 

MODERN Chicker Farm, wonderful buy. 8.000 
Cert. and U. 8. Arproved, hatching egg con- 
tract; beautiful double-fat home. For more 
informaton write or call: LOUIS E. JOHAN- 
NES, Real Est. Broker, Tel. Mosel 31-31, 
Cleveland, Wis. 1.3 

FLORIDA tarm 180 acres, 20 head dairy heif- 
@fs, good water system, and springs, 25 pecan 
trees. 5 room house, mail and school route. 
$14,000 terms or $10,500 cash. Write to BOB 
LEWIS, Route 2, Live Oak, Florida. 1-2 

MODERN Dairy Farm—Herd of purebred Guern- 








“ geye—two modern 5 bedroom houses—all build- 


condition. 
547, Aber- 


ings and equipment in excellent 
BATCHELOR & COMPANY, Box 
deen, North Carolinu. Phone 8301. 
EQUIPPED tarms, $12,500 and up! Early pos- 
session obtainable! BAKER LAND & TITLE 


©CO., Land Specialists since 1874, St. Croix 
Falls, Wis, 

BLACKBELT dairy and cattle farms. No snows. 
10 clovers and grasses. $6.00 for milk. ER- 
NEST F. RANDALL, Realtor, P. O. Box 
368, Selma, Alabama. 1-* 

178 ACRE tearm, 110 under plow, 68 acres 


woods and pasture. 2% miles from city, half 
mile off highway. School and church \ mile. 
Modern 8 room home with bath, With or with- 
out personal property. ART SZYMANSKI, 
Thorp, Wisconsin. 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P.M. BROWNING, Realtor. John 





Fort Atkinson, 


H. Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 20-* 











Seattle, Washington. 

AGENTS WANTED 
MAKE $155 and up every week. Full or part 
time. Take orders for America’s sell- 
ing, nationally advertised Liquid 


ment. cellent oppertunity for expansion. 
Write ““NA-OHURS"’ FOOD CO., 610 
Monroe » Marion, 1 
PROFITS to 150% 

Greeting New 21 for $1. Tall cards, 
unusual gifts, 129 , Valuable gift 
bonuses. Assortments , siationery 
free. $1 gift free for promptness! 

RDS, 4401 Cermak, Dept. 

514-0, Ch . 1-epl 
LL amazing new Garry and Rodney seed oats 
and other new improved farm crop varieties. 
Terrific demand. Get in on ground floor. 
Write tor particulass today. GARD- 
NER oo., INC., 29 St., 





SALESMEN WANTED 


FARMERS, Dealers, Agente—make 
Demonstrate, take orders, new proven na- 
Fertilizer 
Sam- 





ee ee eS ee 
and mee Stee. Full-part time 





“OPPORTUNITY in sunny Mississippi."’ Man- 
ager wanted for 125 


cow dairy. 
nished, salary, bonus, 
bus route—near town of 15,000. New build- 


herd 
Grade A raw milk. ve experience, training 
and reference. Write ‘box 3404, Memphis 17, 
Tennessee. 24-4 


DAIRYMAN, Surge equipment, modern house. 
Experie age. when available, wages ex- 
? 
Fallon, 


nee, 
HAPPY VALLEY, P. O. Box 645, 
Nevada. 21-sp! 
AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 
LEARN auctioncering, terms, soon. Free catalog. 
REISOH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason =: 











lowa. 
LEARN . Term som, Write for 
—_ MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
. Kansas City, Missouri. 9." 
SWINE 





FOR Sale—Choice & to 10 week old feeder pigs 


$7.50. All purchased direct from farmers. 
CLARENCE ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin. 
Telephone 2569-6. 1-* 





POULTRY-—BABY CHICKS—-DUCKS 


AMERICA'S largest producers. Direct importers. 








consider institution. BOX 622, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-2 
HERD Manager, 50 years experience in produc- 
tion and testing, showing, can collect and 
freeze semen, do artificial breeding. Have 
managed one of the nation’s top herds for four 
Must move becanse of 


620, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Wisconsin. 

FARM Manager or herd manager. Lifetime ex- 
perience, small family, best of references. BOX 
631, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—-Hand test cow milker for purebred 
Jersey herd in eastern North Carolina. Mar- 





ried man with small family desired. Write 
BOX 629, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 


SINGLE Man—Modern dairy farm, good home, 
all conveniences, steady employment. Refer- 
ences required. OSTLAND FARM, Rt. 53, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. Phone: East Troy 195. 

WANTED—Fxperienced Herdsman who thoreugh- 
ly knows registered Holsteins. Strictly modern 
farm buildings including tenant houses. Locat- 
ed in southern Michigan, Near schools and 
churches. Good opportunity for qualified man. 
Write previous experience, age and family to 
BOX 624, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 1-2 

WANTED—Farm Manager for 500 acre dairy 
farm in Michigan. Capable of taking full re- 
sponsibility. Must be experienced with regis- 
tered Holsteins, crops and machinery. Modern 
home with all conveniences and nice surround- 
ings. Top salary. State all details fully. Re- 
plies confidential. BOX 623, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 1-2 

EXPERIENCED termer to take complete charge 
of field work and farm equipment on large 
farm. Modern house close to town, churches, 
schools. Good starting salary. must know how 
to handle help and get production. Give com- 
plete details and background. BOX 626, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 1-2 

EXPERIENCED working herdsman on large Dairy 
farm with all modern equipment. Must be 
good herdeman, assume full responsibility for 
operation and other help. Modern house, near 
churches, schools. Give complete details and 
background. BOX 625, care Hoard's Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-2 

EXPERIENCED cow man good relerences. 
Modern seven room bungalow. Close te church 
and school route. Share basis. Bulk tank. 50 
cows. WEISIGER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Blackstone, Virginia. 

DAIRYMAN—With enough family help te farm 

163 acres northeastern Illinois. Modern house, 


$300 monthly and bonus. Write full details. 
BOX 628, care Moard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 1-2 


MARRIED and single man for farm with regis- 
tered Holsteins. Also hog man. Reply to 
ROOM 319, 1150 North State Street, Chicago. 

23-* 
WANTED — Experienced inseminators, familiar 
with American Breeders Service Program. Only 
those wishing to breed a lot of cows in central 
California need apply Reterences required 
Write to BOX 627, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 








ples Ree oy outfit free. CAMP. heavy producing ween Brown — chicks. 
BELL Ox » Rochelle 79, Illinois. - Snow-white eggs. , tree informa- 
eins tion. SMITH MITE CicKEmRti, 4 441 Monroe m.. 
POSITIONS WANTED Mexico, Missouri 1-8 
yee lifetime any pactinn, desires RABBITS 
He Salary or 
LovuIs DINGLEY. Wisner, Louisiana, 24-3 EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora und 
HOLSTEIN Herdsman — Middle aged, married, New Zealand rabbits. ty markets, Par- 
life time experience in herd management. ticulars tree. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson 
Agr. College, Graham graduate. Permanent,, Michigan. 19." 
modern set up only. Midwest preferred. Would | MAKE big money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Vash 


markets supplied. Write today! ROCKHILL 
RANCH, Sellersville 43, Pennsylvania. 





DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN. 
NEL FARM, Ackley, lowa. 18-* 

WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio 2.* 

SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 

. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 

FOR Sale—Pups trom Registered Certified work 

ing Border Collies. ARTHUR ALLEN, Me- 











Leansboro, Lilinois. 24-6 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 
ALFALFA Seed—$14.40 bushel, freight paid 


Only limited quantity available at this low 
price so send your order today along with re 
quest for tree handbook ‘‘How To Grow Al 
falta’. Persomal check or money order a 
ceptable. Other field seeds available at new 
low prices. ALFALFA SEED MARKETING 
SERVICE, Box 655 T, Salina, Kans. 21-* 
SAUK and Clintland seed oats. Henry seed 
wheat. All Wisconsin certified. THKO 
HERWIG, North Freedom, Wisconsin 24-5 
GUARANTEED better crop stands. Berry's Gro 
Coated Brand Seeds protected against rotting 
im ground. Normal stands trom 20% lower 
seeding rates. Guaranteed saving or refund 
difierence in seed cost. New ‘iro-Coated Al 
falfa Blends for special needs, increased fo- 
liage growth $15.60 and $16.80 bu. Red Clo 
ver $21.90, Sweet Clover $8.70; Clover and 
Grass Mix as low as $15.95 for 50 lbs. Sen 
sational values in grasses, forages, mixtures 
Free big catalog, with freight prepaid offers 
Also flower, vegetable seeds, nursery stock 
BERRY SEED OOMPANY, Box 455, Clarin 
da, Iowa. 1-5 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


HUNDREDS of ways 
time. Three issues 








to make money in spare 
free. Write SPECIALTY 


SALESMAN MAGAZINE, Desk 4-W, 507 N 
Michigan, Chicago 1. 

NYLON hosiery bargains. Factory § rejects 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (sec 
onds) 3 pair $1.00. Our select gtade (irreg- 
ulars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order. ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY, Box 
349, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn 3-apl 

GOOD money in weaving. Weave ruge at home 
for neighbors on $69.50 Union Loom. Thou 
sands doing it. Booklet tree. UNION LOOMS 
84 Post St., Boonville, N. ¥ 


$300 FOR your child’s photo 
for advertising purposes. 


all ages, if used 
Sead one small photo 


for approval. Print child's and mother’s name 
eddress on back. Returned 15 days. No obli 
gstion. ADVERTISERS PHOTOS, 6000-BQM 


Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. l-sp 





For More Special Opportunities 








Turn to Next Page 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkia 
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To offset lower prices... 


OU, as a dairy farmer, milk 
cows to make money. And 
the lower the price for milk 

the harder it becomes to pay the 
bills and have something left over. 

Dr. S. W. Warren, professor of 
farm management at Cornell, used 
to tell his classes that farming 
could well be likened to a sailor 
at sea. When the sea is calm, 
most every sailor can pilot his 
boat safely to port. During a 
storm, however, it takes a good 
sailor to guide the ship safely to 
its harbor. 

These are stormy days for dairy- 
men, 


To net $6,000 over feed... 


Let’s see, first of all, what pro- 
duction it takes to make $6,000 
above feed costs. If your taxes, 
insurance, .and building upkeep 
costs amounted to $1,500 a year, 
there would be $4,500 left for you 
to live on. 

In 1952, with $4.50 milk, a herd 
averaging 8,000 pounds of milk 
returned $360 per cow. If each 
cow had three tons of hay (or its 
equal in silage) at $25 a ton, 
roughage costs would be $75. Five 
months of pasture at $5 a month 
would add another $25, and a ton 
of grain at $75 would make a 
total of $175. Thus profit above 
feed costs would be $185 a cow 
($360 less $175). Dividing $6,000 
by $185 we find it would take 33 
cows to return $6,000 above feed 
costs. 

Today it’s a different story, isn’t 
it? Milk is $1 less a hundred, or 
about $3.50. An 8,000-pound herd 
would bring in only $280 per cow, 
rather than $360. Feed costs have 


stayed about the same, so $280 
minus the $175 feed costs would 
leave an average profit of $105 
cow, Dividing $6,000 by $105, 
see that you now would need 
cows in order to make the $6, 
above feed costs. 

You, as a dairyman, with some 
family help, could about take care 
of the 33 milkers needed to make 
the $6,000 back in 1952. But to 
take care of the 57 cows, neces- 
sary under present prices, would 
perhaps be out of the question. 
What, then, can you as a dairy- 
man do? There’s only one answer. 

You’ve got to be a better 
“sailor.” And this means to in- 
crease milk production per cow. 
T> obtain this increase there is no 
one answer for ali herds. In brief, 
it means better breeding, plenty 
of early cut forages, top-notch 
cow care, and proper milking 
methods. 


How many cows to milk? 


Under present conditions how 
much milk must your 33 cow herd 
average to make the $6,000 above 
feed costs? If the higher-produc- 
ing cows each ate 500 pounds ad- 
ditional grain, your costs per cow 
would go up nearly $20, or to a 
total cost of $195 per cow. If you 
must show a profit above feed 
costs of $185 per cow, you need to 
sell $195 (feed costs) plus $185, or 
a total of $380 worth of milk from 
each cow. Dividing this $380 by 
$3.50 a hundred for milk, we get 
about 10,800. 

Thus to make the same amount 
of money you made in 1952 with 
33 cows producing 8,000 pounds of 
milk, in 1956 you would have to 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


gis 


g BE. 


E. 


sibly eat every day for 365 days 
a year? 

2. Do you have adequate rec- 
ords on each cow? Does each cow 
get an eight week’s dry period, 
and does each cow produce her 
share? 

3. Are you using artificial breed- 
ing or scientifically selected herd 
‘sires? 

4. Is a topnotch job of milking 
being done? Poor milking meth- 
ods are frequently the weak link 
in the entire chain. 

Why not talk your production 
problems over with your county 
agricultural agent, or with a dairy- 
man who has developed a_ high- 
producing herd? s no disgrace 

have a low-producing herd — 

t’s easier to show improvement, 
and this is a satisfying experience, 
too. 





829 Ibs. 





a good cow produces 
10 times her own weight 
in milk each year! 


M 


Marlu Milady’s Fashion produced 17,496 
Ibs. milk with 829 Ibs. fat nearly 21 times 
her own weight in milk during her first lac- 
tation! She is an extraordinary Jersey, but 
in comparison with other dairy cows Jerseys : 
give extraordinary performance on the body . . 


_e breeding . 
eight basis. the JERSEY JOURNAL for i 
this breed that makes more 


body weight | | of | 


tered Jersey herds to produce annuaily 10 or 
12 times their body weight. This i 
of efficiency and i 


It is not at all uncommon for entire regis 


Please send me free literature on the Jersey breed. 
Please send me a free copy of the Jersey Journal magazine. 
| want to know where to buy breeding stock. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
1521 East Broad Street, Columbus 5, Ohio HD-156 


17,496 Ibs. 
milk weight 


Name a 
Address 
Post Office 

i 
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AMERICAN DAIRY PRINCESS, 
Ruth Marie Peterson, Minnesota, 
and Clayton Moore, the Lone 
Ranger, toasted each other in milk 
at the American Dairy Associa- 


tion’s fall executive committee 
meeting in Phoenix, The Lone 
Ranger, on ABC-TV, is the newest 
television program sponsored by 
the American Dairy Association. 





More schools in 
milk program 


It is reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
recently that 58,516 schools have 


the 41,460 
schools taking part in the program 
last year. 

Agriculture Secretary Benson 
said, “The large increase in the 
number of schools taking advan- 
tage of the program this year in- 
dicates how valuable school offi- 
cials consider it to be in making 
more milk available to children. 
It is especially noteworthy that 
many of the additional schools en- 
tering the program are large city 
systems — such as St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, and Los Angeles.” 

Last year in its first year of 
operation, the program resulted in 
an increased consumption of 451 
million half pints of milk in par- 
ticipating schools. 

The program makes it possible 
for schools to make more milk 
available to children at lower 
prices by reimbursing the schools 
for a part of the cost of all the 
additional milk they serve. A 
maximum reimbursement -of 4 
cents per half pint may be paid 
for all milk served as a separate 
item, in addition to the half pint 
regularly served with type A or 
B lunches by schools participating 
in the national school lunch pro- 
gram. For all other schools, the 
maximum reimbursement is 3 
cents per half pint. 





Most dog ear diseases begin as 
simple irritations and seem to be 
more common in dogs with floppy 
ears. Early, accurate diagnosis 
and treatment usually stops what 
could develop into serious trouble. 





Sales Announcements 


Jan. 23—Hoisteins. Complete dispersal of 
the late Joseph Hilgenberg herd, Charles- 
ton, Illinois. Clem Hilgenberg, Route #4, 
Charleston, Til. 

Feb. 18—Holsteins. John Spanton & 
George Dutton dispersal, Clinton, Wis. 
Sale managed by Piper Bros., Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 







Use Your 





Telephone 


> 


TO EARN USEFUL GIFTS 


Sell HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 












What Makes 
DAIRY “BREED 


pve np eel farm dairymen, 


SE gt aly aa 
are 
which catly 
the development the Brown 
breed, and 











tem of agriculture. 

@) Any breed of livestock to remain use 
ful must be hardy, b -lived, 
and capable of its \e 

wn 











dam, 5th in 
"55 All-American Swiss Futurity. Has 9,163 Ibs. 
milk, 378 Ibs. fat in 228 * as 2-yr.old. 
Write for price and pedi le 

HYCREST FARMS, Box 366, Leominster, Mass. 


HYCREST LICK LICK, Patrick's 





GUERNSEYS 


HIGH PRODUCTION PLUS 
THE CONSTITUTION AND 
CONFORMATION TO 
MAINTAIN IT 


We offer the finest selected bull calves sired 
by inp. Petronnerie Dandy, Langwater 
Ro. and Fairlawn Courteous nee 

rary of Strong proven cow families. 
AR & D.H.1A. records. Inquiries are in- 
vited, se are you. 


_ liberty Bell Farm 
Milwaukee Road, Libertyville, Mlinois 











IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the owner of your 
own herd sire? e have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 
























ESKDALE FARMS 








Bull Born April, 1955 


Dam made 13320-601 Sr3 2x, maternal 
granddam 15874-829 6 yrs. Sire, McDon- 
ald Farms Tarbell, 56 A.R. daughters, 
son of Dougiaston Lady Augusta, Ex- 
cellent, 5 A.R. daughters 4 Excellent, 
4 A.R. sons. From a great cow family. 
Also a few choice heifers. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats, New York 








SL TEAMS Ss AIRE ls 
FOREMOST PREDICTION 


Voted 3rd most influential sire of the 

Guernsey breed. Proved one of the great- 

est production transmitting sires through 

his sons and grandsons. Our herd is line- 

bred to Foremost Prediction 

Breeding animals of both sexes available. 
McDONALD FARMS 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


WITH HIGH MILK PRODUCTION. TWICE-A- 
DAY RECORDS UP TO 16,000 OF MILK. 


Young Stock for Sale 
RIVER BEND FARM 


State Road #15, North Warsaw, Indiana 

















NEED A GOOD 
GUERNSEY SIRE? 


If u are looking for a young sire 
with good type and production back of 
him, write for our sale list. We have 
youngsters for sale at reasonable 
rices, out of very good female farmi- 
jes and sired by Leeside Dairyman, 
McDonald Farms Mister Dairyman, 
Dairyman Favorite, or Dairyman Divi- 
dend. You will save money if you buy 
a well bred youngster and raise it 


yourself. 

Write Us Today 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
es 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS, 8 
TO 12 MONTHS OLD. SOME OUT 
OF A.R. COWS. IDEAL AND Mc- 

DONALD FARMS BREEDING. 


Richard W. _Rundell 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASG6N., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 




















FRITZLYN FARMS 


Purebred 
Guernseys 


ball calves up 







ords up te 22, 
of fat. Write or visit us for pedigrees 
and culars. 





FRITZLYN FARMS 


PIPERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 




















a registered Gue' bulis 

such as HORSESHOE a Buk 
T and out of at least 550 
sale. lection to choowe 
it us for Ween 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn. 








JERSEYS 


Choice high fe om , Quernsey and Holsteins. 
Springers and fresh cown. Some milking be fresh 
later on. Also bred and springer heifers. T.B., 
“s tested, Also 6-7-8 mo.-old heifers. Calfhood 
nated. Taking now for tuture delivery. 
Gleude Thornton, R22, Box 256, Springfisid, Mo. 








Bryn Mawr Farm offers young bull calves sired 
by “Volunteer Rambling Lad,’’ 5 Star, Very 
Good, Superior sire and ‘Tristram Basil Baro- 
net’ 6 Star, Classified Very Good. Write for 
details 


ar eS ASTROTH 
R10, So. Paul, Minn. 


pny Moog JERSEYS — Wonderiul bull 
calf born Feb, 1, 1955. 5 of 7 nearest dams to his 
sire 13,500M, 734F; 3 nearest dams to dam's sire 
13,365M, 704F; next sire’s tested dam, 15,286M, 
672F and his full sister 12,278M, 617F at 3 yrs. 
and 3 months of age. Price $250.00. 
ENNIS JERSEY HEROS Festus, 





Missouri. 








BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


Since 1912, Brigham Jerseys Have Been 


Bred To Market Farm Grown Hay, 
Grass, Silage, Corn and Oats At Top 
Figures. 


PRODUCTION PAYS FOR FEED! 
PRODUCTION PAYS FOR LABOR! 
PRODUCTION RETURNS A PROFIT! 
We Have dust Completed Our 15th Consecu- 
tive Year Over 500 Lbs. Fat—Ali On Twice 
Daily Milking! « 

BUY PRODUCTION JERSEYS 


MALES OR FEMALES AVAILABLE 









ST. ALBANS VERMONT 


Established 1803 
ELGERT S$. BRIGHAM, Owner 














AYRSHIRES 









- Peshect Udders 


Whine ter Beokiers 
Ayrshire Breeders Association 
10 Center S., Brenden, Vi 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Dams: 
are we “5 of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy, 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305-—2x milking 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernaeys you desire—grade or pure bred 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY SREEDERS’ 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select « 
good typy young bull sired by one of our fine qual- 








ity sires——Langwater Rocket, Ideal Narcisea's Ra- 
diant or Fairlawn K. Princeton They will add 
quality to your herd and they are priced right. 


See them at the farm. Highway #96—between 
Stillwater and White Bear, Mina 

SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 
415 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 








REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL CALF, Born 


9/12/55. Dam's record 12000# milk, 5572 tat 
as) 8 2 year old. Imported breeding. Write 
Sex 63, Route 2, 


GREENFIELD 
Stak wi 


FARM, 











AYRSHIRES 


HER TWO SONS IN SERVICE 





E 

x 7 
Cc 5 
E 

L 

L T 
E ° 
N WESHAMINY MISS PHETT N 
T 1,036 Lbs. Fat Producer (2x) 
Get A Herd Sire From The “Greatest” 


“WINDROW FARMS 


5610 Coolidge Highwoy 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 

























HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


fit the farm... 


... fit the market | 


“Big Cow... Big Profit’’ 


is the title of a beautifully-illustrated 


new booklet . . . a guidebook that can : . . 4 . i 
open a new future for you with REG- Dairy farming, 1956 style, is big business . . . a business in which cash costs 


ISTERED HOLSTEINS. Send for your have more than tripled in the past generation. 

copy today. Include ten cents to cover Big investments and big operating costs demand big cows . . . big forage 
’ consumers . . . big producers . . . big money-makers . . . big REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS fit the farm. Big and rugged, they hold prac- 
tically all milk and butterfat production records and they do it at maximum 
efficiency. Big production per cow is the key to bigger profits per acre . . . per 
man hour . . . per dollar invested. 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS fit the market. The big demand today is for 
moderate fat milk produced so efficiently by REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 
It far outsells all others in free-choice markets. 

Think “big” when planning for 1956 . . . join the big swing to REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS .. . the breed that returns bigger dividends. 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, Vermont 


handling costs. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


‘Breed of the times 











JANUARY 10, 1956 
LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 
are concentrating the blood of Penshurst 


Type and. Predection—ail’ at Mace’ Bor 
Your Dollar—Write 
LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigen 


LOOK AHEAD! While the past show season is 
tresh in mind, write to us for a bull calf that will 





fit the yearling next be ready 
for service as soom as the 1 feason is 
over. It pays to look ahead. THGLASS 


FARM, Gox 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 


THE STARTING POINT FOR DAIRY PROFITS 


Choice heifer calves and bull calves from Prov- 
en and the Double Approved bull, Carefree Dia- 





mond Jim, whose 10 daughters a 11,532 
M. 4.32% 499 F. om two times milk- 
ing. All calves trom fied ofticial Herd 
Tested Dams. Write for pedigrees and prices. 
CAREFREE FARMS 
‘Traditionally The Best"’ NEW HAVEN, IND. 





- HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION — DAIRY FARMERS 
Large selection young high-grade close-up and 
springing MOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY cows and 
—, — yy apo Direct = purch ases 
carefully selected for ity, ty, juction. 
T.B. & Bang's Tested; many Rearend Vessines. 
ed. Private daily sales. Farmer and rea- 
sonable delivery gladly quoted. with confi- 
dence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & Bonded 
tributors. Dairy Cattle Specialists for 107 contin- 
uous years. 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 18649 
3153-57 Grove Ave., 25, Ohio 
Office Tel.: Kirby 1-6041 Night Tel.: VAliey 1-80246 
































FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


bred and gare. also good regis 

bulls. Bu and \- 
nant. Fieldman Service. RIVER 
VALLEY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 30 Champion Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





Production Bull 


We offer a bull born 10/3/54 that has a 
old dam with a 454 ib. record 
comes from a family of cows that have 
heavy production. This bull is sired by our 
Medal Gred Senior 


MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 
LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice selection of bull calves, up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young aire, L. 
gel Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from «a 737-lb. 2x, Excellent cow Of rich 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 Ibs. as mature cows. Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions. 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


MOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and . many of Pabst, Carnation 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the State of Wisconsin where better 
pure bred sires have been used for over 30 years. 
We cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in 
Wisconsin. 

We keep im touch with the best breeders of both 
pure bred and high grades. At present, there 
are special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or trockload lots. We serv- 
ice over 700 herds. Our motto is—‘‘Quality at 
the lowest prices possible."’ 

Services — W. L. Baird — Arthur F. Bennett — 
Den A. Stouffer, James L. Gordon and Reynold 
Bennett at your disposition—can handle orders 
for truck or carloads. Telephone Liberty 7-3644 
or Liberty 2-3726, Waukesha, Wisconsin or write 
for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Box 177 Waukesha, Wis. 





? 











BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
“THE HEART!" 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.LA. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
service. For information write: €. 

353 W. Johnson &t., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 39-5538 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 























Top Holsteins-Top Service 








Fieldman, The Richland 

Holstein - Friesian 
Ase’n, Lone Rock, 
Phone 2340 











John Spanton and George Dutton 


DISPERSAL 


CLINTON, WISCONSIN 


Farm located 6 mites south of Clinton on 
Highway 140 at the state line. 


Saturday, February 18, 1956 


rd this last poor has av- 
eraged 530 lbs. ae er milk with 
, over 


Bang's tested—Cailfhood 
CATALOGS AVAILAB 
PIPER BROS., Sales 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





animals are direct 

these great sires. 

Linebreeding and continuous testing 

for prod together with a com- 

pe 4 health program removes all 
bt if you are interested in im- 

Sue sense’ bale” eon ox 

young Is m our best 
bleod lines and from selected pro- 
duction dams, are available at alli 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


W. W. KINYON, Farm 
NB etge FoR. gael 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation Hol- 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 
filled at your direction. 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
Phone 264 of 9621/1 
Wisconsin’s finest Holsteins and Ring 


seys. Young cows and springer ers. 
Registered and grades. 


PALMER STRAUSS 
Ri4, Watertown, Wisconsin 








Dairy Cows and Heifers | 


High Producing—Healthy—Any Breed. Pro- 
tect Yourself and Your herd by Purchases 
trom First Wisconsin County in Pilan-A Bang’s 
Control Program. Write A. Jd. Kiein, Mar., 
Bex 100, Mason, Wisconsin. 

BAYFIELD CO. CATTLE COOPERATIVE 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If ‘re looking for cows or 
to Boase County where good olsteins are 


raised rst-handed 
e have 250 head of ~~ | 


expenses. 

springing ty and purebred Holstein 
cows an ifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 
WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 




















FOR SALE 


Choice Small Herd 


18 Head Reg. Holstein Cattle 
certified, accredited, vaccinated, ond 


HAR. tested 
8 cows— 
Herd average 541% fat, 14,207% milk, 2x. 
3S classified VG, 3 G@ and 2 unclassified 


cr Sue. See Oe, ous Sem Gomes, all 
are choice 

4 OPEN HEIFERS— 

One from Wise. Leader, one trom » one 
from Pabst Sir Comet Oliver and VQ dam. 


One from Pabst Regal and VG dam, another 
from Pabst Sir Comet Oliver and high pro 
ductive dam 


These are all top notch animals that 
would be welcome in any herd. Cattle 
can be seen at any time. Guests espe- 
cially welcome at milking time. 


| JOHN McBROOM FARM 


Rt. 1, Box 248 HARTLAND, WISCONSIN 
tet farm 60. of Village of North Lake 
on Highway 83 





CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. Will be giad You Don-Mar Seven PromierGldonon Herd Sire, An 
inbred son of a 8.M.P. sire who increased produc- 
, FRANK SWARTZ tion on 20 prs, by 112% F. on 540 Ib. F. dams. 
Don't Stop Phone Liberty 7-7568 e. @ Om 101 His own dam ‘ond the next 2 dame are all over 
Buying U.S. Bonds EO WEYKER host «son, THE ELDONON HERO, Donald W. 
oa a about a son. ’ ° 
Phone Liberty 2-2318 Waukesha, Wis. | Sugst s sa. THE BL DONE 








Pabst Regal ‘Excellent’ 
Gold 


Proven Sire 
Two All-A ™ 


Gets” 


by owe a Lad’s ———— 
of high prodactioa good type bhe 
and grandsons. 


by his sons an av 
e increase on 112 pairs 266 ibs. milk 
25 Ibs. tat. Pabst Fobes Burke Ex. is 


mdson of Regal trom a Burke dam. He 
bas 50% Burke blood. 
bults and semer- available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 
PABST FARMS, Inc. 





ane Cones Seats Ex. 
American Jr. Vig. 1953 
Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis, All-American 2-yr-old 1954 








EUREKA FARMS offer bulls sired by 
Carnation Plunderer, also some by a 
Grandson of Carnation Search Light. Age 
from now to February 24, 1955. Calves’ 
dams have been in DHIA test since 1917 
and are very strong in Carnation breeding 
since 1933 


Cc. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Lil. 
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COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


50 HEAD 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
Jan. 23, 1956, 11:30 A. M. 


Cows with 2x records up to 700 Ibs. Sev- 
eral state fair prize winners. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
CLEM HILGENBERG 
ROUTE 4 — CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


% mile west, mile south of swimming pool 
in Charleston, [linois. 


THE LATE JOSEPH HILGENBERG HERD 





























STOFFELL PERFECTIVUN ACE 
Born August 31, 10955 
This month we offer this son of Carnation 
Stylemaster, born August 31, 1955. Oarns- 
tion Stylemaster is the sire of the Junior and 

Gets and first prize dairy herd in 
the leading Southern shows this fall. 
This calf is dammed by Toone Keveayee Ol 








lie, who a6 & two year old m 533.9 lbs 
fat end 15,416 lbs. milk. If you will note 
from pioture, he is 4 splendid type in- 
di and would make s0Meone a good 
bull calf to show this coming fell. He has 
inheritance to transmit profitable production 

type and will grow into a val- 


abi’ bed sire. He has a full sister in our 
herd who made over 600 ibs. fat as a two 
year old om 2X milking. For price and pedi- 
gree write 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
| ha Kamel Tenneee 


a 


“ART” istic Calves 


How would you like a son out of “Art”, 
from one of our Very cows with 
records to 728 fat, 2X, HIR? 

“art”, with 3 Excellients in his official 
breakdown was Grand Champion at the Na- 
































tional ional Show at Memph‘s. His 
Junior Get, (all calves), was ist prize 
at the Missouri State Fair. 


His first 6 daughters to be classified, all 
as Junior two year olds, aversoee 83.3%. 
He is by a Very Good, Silver Medal Type 
Sire and out of a G74 Good, 781 Ib., 
dam with over 100, Ibs. of milk so 
far in her life. 

For pedigrees, prices and other informa- 
tion on a son of ‘Art’, 


Write to 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 














CARNATION NANCY LASSIE NAN 


WE OFFER A BEAUTIFUL SON 
OF THIS OUTSTANDING HEIFER 


ARNATION NANCY LASSIE NAN is 
on test making an outstanding two- 
year-old record. She has produced 9,072 
pounds of milk and 377 pounds of fat 
in the first 224 days. She is a large 
heifer of very good type with an,out- 


standing udder. Her sire, Carnation 
Ensign, is a Reserve All-American show 
bull that has done a fine job as a 


sire. Her dam is a 1087 pound daugh- 
ter of Governor of Carnation 
Her son, Har Tag B-224, was born 
March 19, 1955. He is sired by Hall- 
rose Progressor who is ‘‘Excellent’’ in 
type and a Gold Medal proven sire 
There will not be many more chances 
to buy sons of Progressor as he is 
now past 15 years of age and is out 
of service. 
Write or wire for pedigree and 
price on Ear Tag B-2X. 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 
Dept. 27 


Carnation, Washington 
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ahead,” the report of the confer- 
stated 

“On the contrary, the position is 
more likely to be one of strong com- 
petition for outlets approximately 
the same size as, or smaller than, 
those of recent years .. .” 

The prospects for expanding the 
commercial market for surplus farm 
products in the under-developed 
ire not good at the pres- 

time, delegates to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural 
Producers (1.F.A.P.) said. In almost 
ill of these countries, it was stated, 
the main emphasis is placed-on the 
capital goads, on machin- 
ery, implements, designed to 
ussist an expansion of production 
th in the industry and agriculture 


Little chance for major 
increase in farm exports 


ence 


1 


yuntries 


rY ports of 


etc., 


of the countries concerned. 

The delegates considered the pros- 
pects of bigger agricultural imports 
in the Soviet sphere, and felt it was 
difficult to say exactly how good or 
bad the chances would be. “This is 
because,” I.F.A.P. said, “the future 
in this respect depends more on im- 
portant political decisions—on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain—than it 
does on economic facts.” 

The Soviet needs imported fats 
and oils, meats, and in most years, 
cereals, the delegates said. On the 
other hand, Russia has only limited 
goods to exchange for its needs. 
“This fact, plus the political un- 
certainties cited, would seem at 
least to indicate that producers in 
exporting countries in the free world 





PNEUMONIAI 
FOOT ROT! 


SHIPPING FEVER! 


Here's the one and only 


ONE-SHO 


TREATMENT 


DNae CT IO 


BICILLIN FO 


N 


In serious, acute infections such as pneumonia, shipping 
fever, navel ill and foot rot, immediate blood levels of 
penicillin in the animal followed by long-lasting levels, 
are desirable. Injection Bicillin Fortified gives both in a 
single injection. This eliminates the need for repcated 
injections. This one-injection treatment saves you time, 


effort and money. 


dial 


Supplied: 
Injection Bicillin Fortified 300 

10 cc. and 50 cc. vials con 
150,000 units Bicillin and 150, 
units procaine penicillin G per cc. 
Injection Bicillin Fortified 600 
Boxes of 10 Tubex® sterile-needle 


300,000 units 
units procaine 


Bicillin Fortified 
—— units single-dose dis- 
posable syringe. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


should not count heavily on fu- 
ture Soviet outlets for surplus 
production,” the conference said. 

The conference felt the world’s 
three major agricultural import- 
ers (the United Kingdom, West 
Germany and Japan) will con- 
tinue to need large quantities of 
imported food .and fibre. Of 
these, it was stated, the greatest 
potentiality for expansion seems 
to exist in Japan. However, this 
market expansion depends large- 
ly on Japan’s ability to earn for- 
eign currency through her indus- 
trial exports. 

Tt was felt the United King- 
dom will continue to remain the 
world’s biggest importer of agri- 
cultural products. 

The delegates said the pros- 
pects of expanding substantially 
the level of farm imports in 
West Germany depend to a large 
extent on the level of agricul- 
tural protection in that country. 


304 bushels of 
corn per acre 


Lamar Ratliff, teen-age farm 
boy, made hybrid corn history 
last fall when he produced a 
record-shattering yield of 304.38 
bushels on an acre of ground 
near Baldwyn, Mississippi. 

Lamar’s field was measured 
and the yield weighed and 
checked by W. T. Smith, county 
agent, and James W. Archer, 
assistant county agent of Pren- 
tiss County. The measured acre 
produced 19,776 pounds of ear 
corn at 13.93 per cent moisture. 
It shelled out 84.5 per cent, for 
a yield of 304.38 bushels of 
Number 2 corn. 

Heavy plant population, high 
fertility, and exceptional care in 
preparing the field contributed 
to the new world record yield. 
The ground was plowed several 
times during the winter, and 
subsoiled. Fifty loads of manure 
were applied, with 1,000 pounds 
of .14-14-14 fertilizer and 500 
pounds of ammonium nitrate. 
Corn was planted with a one- 
row planter, in 30-inch rows, 
and thinned to a stand. esti- 
mated at 25,850 plants., The 
crop was cultivated twice. It 
was not irrigated. 

Lamar’s measured acre, on 
the farm of his father, Paul 
Ratliff, has now produced a 
grand total of 903 bushels of 
corn in the last four years, for 
a four-year average of more 
than 225 bushels. In 1952 it 
made 214 bushels; 1953, 167 
bushels; 1954, 218 bushels: and 
last year—the amazing new rec- 
ord of over -304 bushels. 





LAMAR RATLIFF showing a 
portion of his record corn crop. 
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Shipping fever 


Many dairy and beef cattle are 
lost each year from shipping fever. 
The disease may occur any time, 
but is most prevalent during the 
winter and spring months. 

The infection carries a rise in 
temperature and pneumonia often 
develops. The disease may be pres- 
ent in one or two individuals, but 
more often a number of animals 
in the herd show symptoms. 

Usually outbreaks occur follow- 
ing the introduction of outside an- 
imals that have been in transit or 
have passed through stockyards 
or community sales. These animals 
apparently are carriers of the in- 
fection. 


Cause... 


The primary cause of the dis- 
ease is unknown, but a virus has 
been suspected. Since an organism 
known as Pasteurella boviseptica is 
commonly isolated from tissues of 
affected animals, the disease is 
frequently referred to as pasteur- 
elloses. 

The pasteurella germ is consid- 
ered a secondary invader rather 
than the primary agent. This is 
bourne out by the fact that scien- 
tists have not been able to repro- 
duce the disease experimentally 
with this organism. 

Traveling long distances appar- 
ently tires animals. This lowers 
their resistance to disease. Addi- 
tional factors are crowding, poor 
ventilation, rapid temperature 
changes, and irregular feeding and 
watering. 


the bronchials in the lungs are in- 
volved or there is a general septi- 
cemia. 


Prevention and treatment .. . 


All sick animals should be im- 
mediately separated or isolated 
from the rest of the herd and giv- 
en the benefits of good feeding and 
the best possible protection from 
bad weather. 

Response to treatment varies 
and it is for this reason veterinari- 
ans must rely upon a wide range 
of therapeutic agents. Usually 
the sulfonamids and/or antibiotics 
give the best results. 

Relatively large doses of anti- 
serums are often used in develop- 
ing an immediate passive immu- 
nity. Bacterins are also used rou- 
tinely for building resistance and 
sometimes for treatment purposes. 

Bacterins should be adminis- 
tered at least two weeks before 
animals are expected to be ex- 
posed or moved. 

The effectiveness of these bi- 
ological products are difficult to 
evaluate. They appear helpful in 
some animals, not in others. Some 
veterinarians are staunch advo- 
cates of their use; others question 
their value. 





SCABBY SKIN 


I have a Holstein cow that has 
for a long time had scabby pus- 
tules on her shoulders. They oc- 
cur only on the white portion of 
the skin. I have painted them with 
iodine but they persist. 

Now, within the past month or 
so, similar skin eruptions have oc- 
curred on several other cows, 
mostly on the rumps but also to a 
lesser degree on other parts of the 
bodies such as the necks and backs 
of udders. 

The pustules are mostly small, 
about three-sixteenths to one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter. 
Sometimes they occur. close to- 
gether to form larger areas. When 
the scab is picked off, a reddish 
pock is uncovered. 

These pocks apparently do not 
irritate the cows very much but 
they must be caused by some- 
thing. 

The cows have had good pasture 
and I feed trace mineral salt. Al- 
so have offered them bone meal 
free-choice but they don’t eat much 
of it. 

If you can offer any suggestions, 
I'd appreciate it very much. 
Woodstock, Illinois. J.F. 

Without an examination, it is 
difficult to diagnose the condition 
of the scabby pustules on your 
cows. Most likely it is a type of 
scabies, perhaps due to chorioptic 
mites. 

Other causes of similar lesions 
are certain types of ringworm, der- 


matitis, and lice. We suggest you 
have your veterinarian make an 
examination, and perhaps take 
skin scrapings, to determine the 
exact cause of the condition. 





SWELLINGS ON NECK 


I had a cow freshen about 10 days 
ago. Soon after freshening we no- 
ticed swellings on both sides of 
her neck and also in her left flank. 
She seems to feed very well, but 
is way down in production. 

What is her trouble and what is 
the remedy? 

Troy, Kansas. E. J. J. 


Without more information, we 
cannot make a diagnosis of the 
condition existing in your cow. If 
the swelling on the neck is just in 
front of the shoulder and the 
swelling in the flank is above the 
stifle joint, it is possible the cow 
is suffering from leukemia. 

If leukemia is present, we would 
suspect swellings to be present on 
the opposite side also, and in other 
locations where superficial lymph 
glands can be felt. 

We suggest you have your vet- 
erinarian examine the cow so that 
a proper diagnosis may be made. 
If leukemia is established, there is 
no cure; the cow will get progres- 
sively worse and eventually die. 

If a veterinarian is not avail- 
able, write us more specifically. as 
to the size and location of the 
swellings, and describe other symp- 
toms. 











CASE 


im America’s Finest 
4-Plow...4-Row 
All-New Tractor 


Powr-Range 
Transmission 


From a slow creep to top transport speed you have a contin- 
uous range of speed with a Case “400” Tractor. It’s not merely 
that the Powr-Range Transmission has eight gear speeds for- 
ward and two reverse—it’s the way the speeds go in evenly- 
spaced steps, with never a gap between. And it’s all done with 
one foot clutch, one shift lever, and a natural, progressive 
shift pattern. 

Case “400” engines . . . both the Powrcel diesel and the 
Powrdyne gas engine ... pull stronger as they are slowed down. 
Before they get down to the RPM for greatest torque, there’s 
another gear of the Powr-Range Transmission that gives the 
same or faster speed as the engine returns to normal RPM. For 
every condition of soil or crop ... with every implement and 
PTO machine . . . there’s a gear speed to get full use of engine 
power, give you greatest working capacity. 

Besides front-mounted cultivators . . . such as the 4-row 
“drive-in” model shown below ... there’s a full line of Eagle 
Hitch rear-mounted implements in 4-plow or equivalent size. 
Eagle Hitch is more than a quick hook-up from tractor seat— 
it “pulls from the shoulder” . . . provides automatic stabiliza- 
tion of plowing depth . . . assists traction according to draft. 
For the full story of the Case “400” .. . America’s finest tractor 
in the 50 h.p. class . . . see your Case dealer. 
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Refreshingly NEW 


3=-<Plow Tractor 


Be ready for a breath-taking surprise 
when your Case dealer unveils the 
new Case “300” Tractor. Look for 
clean-cut lines . . . eye-catching color 
- . - Countless new conveniences in 
driving, hitching, servicing. When 
you take the wheel, prepare for per- 
formance you never dreamed of find- 
ing in a tractor of 3-plow size . 

flexibility never before built into any 
farm tractor. Find out about the easy, 
sensible Case Payment Plan that can 
be fitted to your income. Write for 
folder on the 4-plow Case “400”... 
keep in touch with your Case dealer 
about the 3-plow Case “300.” J. IL. 
Case Co., Dept. A-396, Racine, Wis. 








Every 10 Minutes! 


on the average — day and night, 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year 


Surge Every ten minutes, a shining, bright new Surge 
Milker Unit Milker goes into somebody’s barn somewhere. 


We are sure that is because so many well- 
experienced Surge users have told their neighbors 
that Genuine Surge TUG & PULL delivers excep- 
tionally good, safe and fast cow milking. 

-»eand up fo 24 
r They have told them that Organized Surge 
months to pay- Service makes the Surge keep right on being a 
good cow milker. 


If you should decide that a Surge Milker would 

4 save you some work and some time and be better 

aes “ws — ered a tons ah leary for your cows, just remember that you can buy one of 
ee Pe these bright new Surge Units for FIVE DOLLARS 


to 24 th 
mn ee Pipelines, DOWN and up to 24 months to pay the balance. 


Parlor Stalls .. . everything. You can af- 
ford to own a Surge! 


Right is reserved to withdraw this proposition at any time. 


. 
Copyright 1956 BABSON BROS. Co. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 
2843 W.19th Street, Chicago 23, Ill. 
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